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Our personal desires-are no proper guide for our 
action. What we want to do, may be right, and it 
may be wrong. Unless we have some better reason 
for doing a thing than our desire to do it, we are 
without a satisfactory reason for its doing. 


If you would please another, or if you would help 
another, you must know how he feels and what he 
wants. That which would be pleasant or helpful to 
you, may or may not be soto him. Unless you un- 
derstand his tastes, his way of looking at things, his 
needs, and his longings, you are not fitted to minister 
to him accordingly. Without this measure of knowl- 
edge, your best intentions and efforts in any one’s 
behalf may prove unwise and ill-directed. A sym- 
pathetic study of the peculiarities of those with whom 
you have to deal is quite as essential as a loving and 
generous spirit to kindly and judicious ways and 


words on your part. 


One who goes “sight-seeing” expects every now 
and then to be told that what he sees is unique; that 
& tower or a waterfall is the highest in the world; 
that a painting sold for the highest price ever given 
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for a picture; that a hotel is the most elegantly fur- 
nished ; that an express train is the fastest in the 
world; and soon, ' There is something quite startling 
in being face to face with that which “beats the world,” 
The world is such a big place, and there are so many 
things and persons in it, that anything that stands 
apart from all else seems peculiarly worth looking at. 
But let the observer turn one moment, and observe 
what the philosopher has told him: “Each man and 
woman is born with an aptitude to do something im- 
possible to any other.” You have an aptitude that 
the world has no match for? It is your aptitude for 
your own peculiar and immediate duty. You need 
not go away from home to see that unique sight. 


There is-no love like a mother’s love. Its hold on 
the child’s heart is the first hold; and its hold there 
is never outgrown. An old man, who seemed full of 
interest in the church service where he worshiped, 
was spoken to by one who had been pleased with the 
evident spirit of this worshiper. “ You seem to love 
our Saviour,” was his greeting. “Oh! I always did,” 
was the quick response. “ It’s been so ever since I was 
a child in my home on the borders of Wales.” And 


| then, as. if he would tell his life-story as a Christian 


believer in a single sentence, he added, “I had a 
mother. I’m eighty-four years old. My mother 
brought us up, fourteen of us, in the fear of God. 
Every morning she would take us and read the Bible 
to us, and preach to us; and she’d never let us go 
astray. Ah! she was a good mother. When the 
rough boys would see her coming on the streets, they’d 
hush their swearing, saying, ‘Mary’s coming.’ And 
when she died, she shook us all by the hand, and bade 
us good-by, just as if she was going into the next room 
for a while. She was a good mother.” And the old 
man’s face had a look of loving remembrance on it 
that would in itself have repaid that niother for all 
her care and toil with those fuurteen children, if she 
could have seen it on the face of that godly old man 
—as perhaps she did. And this is only one incident, 
among many thousands, in illustration of the abiding 
power of a mother’s love. It costs something to be a 
good mother; but it more than pays. 


Faith is a grand faculty, and its possession is an 
accompaniment of greatness, It was a grand sight 
when Columbus pushed out into an untried, lonely 
ocean, seeking a country of which the senses had 
received no account, but whose substance beyond the 
seas was as visible to his inner perception as the shores 
he was leaving. To a faith like that of Columbus, 
or of Abraham, every child of Abraham in this land 
of Columbus is summoned to-day.’ Calmly as the 
noble adventurer saw the receding lights of the 
familiar continent vanish, on the night of his depar- 
ture for an unknown land, must the believer bid 
adieu to the scenes of the past, as he sets sail anew 
each day for the farthest of all shores. In tho trials 
that burden earthly life, in the holy hopes and aspira- 
tions that glorify it, the heart must be lifted up hour 
by hour to the unseen God, “ the confidence of all 
the ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off 
upon the sea.” There is an assurance of human 
security based on the stability of the things -about 
us; but man rises to a higher plane of existence, 





when such assurance and security seem insufficient ; 





and his spirit reaches out to the Being whom no eye 
has seen, and no ear has heard, but whose assuring 
promises are a surer support than outward sight or 
natural reason. Faith is not contrary to the teach- 
ings of sight or of reason, but it is above them all; 
and it is a sign of greatness in a soul, when faith is 
the controlling power in that soul. 





THE GAIN OF SALVATION. 


Salvation, the salvation of the lost, is the distinctive 
message of the New Testament; it is, indeed, in itself 
the “ gospel,” the “ evangel,” the “ good news,” which 
is the substance of that new revelation from God. 
The Old Testament shows God’s requirements of man, 
and man’s failure to conform to God’s requirements ; 
it discloses man’s lost estate, and gives promises of a 
plan for his rescue. The New Testament brings for- 
ward God’s plan of salvation for: the lost, and presses 
the offer of it upon all who are in need of it. 

Not the reward of the well-doer, but the salvation 
of the sinner, is the theme of themes of the gospel 
story. “They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick,” said Jesus. And 
as showing that his mission was a new and a startling. 
one, he added: “But go ye and learn what this 
meaneth, I desire mercy, and not sacrifice: for I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” Again 
he said: “The Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” Over and over again our Lord . 
affirmed this truth specifically, while he was illus- 
trating it in his daily ministry of love. He weleomed 
publicans and sinners, moral outcasts as they were, 
to his following and companionship; and when he 
was criticised for this, he said plainly that this'was 
the main feature of his mission. He even went so 
far as to say, that there was more rejoicing in heaven 
over those who were saved from a lost condition than 
over those who were never lost; and that here on 
earth, those who had greatest love for God were those 
who had had most forgiven them. 

This was a shocking doctrine to the average well- 
doer in the days of our Lord; and it is a doctrine 
that is still repugnant to the natural mind. The 
scribes and Pharisees, who were the most upright and 
religious classes in the community at that time, felt 
that this doctrine put a premium on evil-doing, and 
tended to make men believe that they would really 
be the gainers in the end by indulging in sin before 
coming into the active service of God. And there 
are not a few intelligent and earnest Christian be- 
lievers, at the present time, who take the same view 
of this doctrine; nor is it to be wondered at, in one 
view of the case, that this is so. 

Our Lord’s parable of the Prodigal Son is a test 
illustration of this truth of the gain of salvation, in 
its attractiveness and in its more repellent features. 
A profligate son, who has wasted in evil-doing his pos- 
sessions and his opportunities, is not only welcomed 
back to his home with signs of rejoicing, but is made 
the recipient of tokens of honor that seem to put him 
into a larger prominence in his father’s house than 
was ever accorded to a son who had never been a 
profligate. From the time that that parable was 
spoken, down to the present hour, there have always 





been those whose sense of justice was outraged by the 
suggestion that a rescued profligate is to receive 
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higher honor in God’s presence than one who has 
never lapsed from the path of duty. Yet that that 
is the plain teaching of the parable as it stands, and 
in the connection of its presenting, would seem to be 
unmistakable. 

Viewed simply as a matter of justice, the returned 
prodigal was not treated according to his deserts. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that salvation is not 
a matter of justice, but is a matter of grace; and 
grace abounds, in God’s plan of salvation, according 
to the opportunities for its exercise. The action of 
grace is, therefore, not to be judged by the claims of 
bald justice, but is to be looked at as an expression 
of the Divine love that has prompted it. Justice 
requires that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” When a man has sinned, justice 
demands his punishment; but grace may interpose 
and secure his pardon. It may even be true that 
“ where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceed- 
ingly ;” and that added prominence comes in conse- 
quence to him who is the greatest trophy of God’s 
grace in salvation. All this is, of course, apart from 
any question as to the philosophy of the plan of salva- 
tion, with the relations of God’s action to principles 
of eternal justice. Strictly speaking, salvation is 
clearly not a matter of justice, but is a matter of grace. 
Salvation is not, however, unjust toward any; even 
though it is non-just—that is; not pivoted on justice 
in its original plan—-toward those who are saved. 

Take, for an illustration of this truth in another 

sphere, the workings of human surgery. Surgery is 
not a normal agency; it is an abnormal one. Its 
mission is to rescue from death the subjects of various 
destructive forces, rather than to minister to those 
who have never received harm. As a consequence 
of this mission of surgery, a skilful surgeon would 
naturally have more rejoicing over his success in be- 
half of a man who would have perished miserably 
but for his intervention, than he could have over a 
hundred men whose condition never called for his 
aid. When, at the close of our Civil War, the 
United States Government would make known to 
the world the triumphs of its representative surgeons 
in their sphere, it issued a volume with full-page 
chromo-lithograph portraits of men who had been 
successfully operated upon after injuries that had left 
them mere physical wrecks. Every man in that roll 
of honor was a sadly maimed man; not a solitary 
unharmed military athlete was included in its num- 
bers. More joy seemed to be shown by the Govern- 
ment over one person thus rescued from ruin, than 
over a thousand men who never responded to a sur- 
geon’s call. Was there any injustice in this pro- 
ceeding? Who would claim that there was? 
. Could it be said, however, that this added honor 
put by the Government upon the successfully treated 
subjects of surgery was giving a premium to physical 
disability ? Would any fair-minded man suppose 
that thereby the United States surgeons indicated 
their belief that a man with one leg was better off 
than a man with two? or that he who had lost the 
sight of an eye and the hearing of an ear was better 
fitted for the ordinary duties of life, after the war’s 
campaigning, than if he had come out of the war 
unscathed? No, no! It is not the being maimed 
to which honor is here given, but it is the being suc- 
cessfully treated while so fearfully maimed. So, in 
the realm of salvation; not the wretched profli- 
gacy of the prodigal son, but the glorious rescue of 
the son lost through his profligacy, calls for the honor 
of the best robe, the signet ring, the fatted calf, and 
the household rejoicings. The son whose moral nature 
was a loser by his excesses must, in some sense, re- 
main a loser permanently; but he will, nevertheless, 
have special honor in God’s presence as a miracle of 
grace and of redeeming love. 

It is because so many fail to see the distinction 
here made between the gain of salvation from sin, 
and the gain of being a sinner as precedent to being 
saved, that they are thoughtlessly inclined to approve 
the course and the spirit of the elder brother in the 


the younger brother. They are right in thinking 
that the elder brother did better than the younger, 
in remaining at home with his father instead of going 
off in evil courses, They are wrong in thinking that 
the elder’ brother was in any sense excusable for his 
lack of rejoicing that the lost was saved, and that his 
father’s heart was made glad again. sti 
Looked at in the light of the duty and the privi- 
leges of love, there is a despicable side to the character 
of that elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
with his cold-hearted, calculating, selfishly reputable 
morality. He had remained at home, itis true; but it 
was his home, and he was the gainer by remaining in it. 
So little, however, did he have of sympathy with his 
father, or of love for him, during all his life at home, 
that when he found that that poor old father’s heavy 
heart had been made glad again by the return of a 
mourned-for son, his first impulse was to jeer at his 
father, to insult his father, to traduce his father, and 
to cause his father mental anguish by his baseless and 
selfish reproaches. He wasangry. He was boastful. 
He charged his father with injustice. He was unfilial 
and unfraternal, and every way unloving. But his 
good father loved him even in spite of his unloveli- 
ness; a8 that father loved the other son in spite of 
his waywardness. 

Salvation is of love. He who appreciates salvation 
is moved by love; and he who is moved by love 
appreciates salvation. He who has had most forgiven 
loves most. The returned prodigal had much for- 
given, and it is reasonable to suppose that he loved 
much. The elder brother’s desire was not salvation, 
but justice—in spite of his misconduct; and love 
seems to have had no place in his heart. But he also 
may, afterwards, have come to himself and sought for- 
giveness, and have found, thus, the gain of salvation. 
Let us hope so; and let us meanwhile see to it that 
the elder brother’s unloveliness is not ours also. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


When the parable of the Prodigal Son was first spoken, 
there were conflicting opinions among its hearers as to 
the relative merits of the two brothers depicted in its 
narrative. A similar difference in opinion has prevailed 
down to the present time. The question at issue is not 
a denominational, but an ethical, one. Not long ago, a 
well-known Presbyterian clergyman in New York City 
was reported as beginning a sermon on this parable with 
the emphatic statement, “I’m with the elder brother 
every time.” And now that the parable has been again 
up for study in the International lesson course, repre- 
sentative workers in various denominations have ex- 
pressed themselves on one side or the other of this 
controversy. Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, said, in these columns: “For myself, I 
immensely prefer the non-prodigal son, and so did the 
father. But the thought, sympathy, and love that belong 
to him often go out after the one who needs it, but de- 
serves it not.” A distinguished Baptist clergyman and 
editor took a similar view of this case, in the pages of his 
periodical. And now there come letters on both sides 
of this question from readers of The Sunday School Times 
in different parts of the country. For example, a Texas 
correspondent writes : 

While I have in several instances disagreed with articles 
which have appeared in your valuable paper, I have refrained 
from annoying you with my opinions in regard tothem. Will 
you therefore kindly listen to me while I heartily commend 
every word which appears in Bishop Warren’s “ Teaching 
Points” on the story of “ The Prodigal Scoundrel”? Yea, 
verily, I approve even of the heading of that article. I thank 





parable, in comparison with the course aud spirit of 





alone in my opposition to the teachings of Mr. Moody. I have 
fought those teachings from the time I first saw them, because 
I believe their tendency to be wholly evil; in short, to put a 
premium on a young man’s sowing wild oats. Let me tell you 
my experience in this matter. Every man of my acquaintance, 
from the minister of this church (Presbyterian) down, who 
advocates the teachings of Mr. Moody, is still in the practice 
of some besetting sin which he will not give up; and the balance 
of us, while we all have been prodigal sons, still are truly 
repentant, and are not. so unjust as to be angry with the elder 
brother who remained at home, because he did not at once rush 
in and kiss us, before he knew that we had repented. Let us 
assure Mr. Moody that we can give him some light on a point 
upon which the Scripture is silent; namely, the after treatment 
of us by that same elder brother, he who faithfully remained 
with the father, has always taken us by the hand, has always 
had more sympathy for us when we slipped back into sin, was 
always more ready to give us another chance, than any one of 
our fellow-prodigals, This ismy experience. Does it not tally 
with that of some other prodigal son? Let me say, however, 
that my disagreement with the teachings of Mr. Moody is wholly 
(so far as I know) in regard to this one point. 


On the other hand, a Connecticut reader writes indig- 
nantly: 

In my judgment, the article of Bishop Warren, in The Sun- 
day School Times of July 19, is simply shocking; so much so 
that I feel impelled to record my protest. As a teacher, I 
should be exceedingly sorry to have any one. of my scholars see 
the article referred to, or suspect that such sentiments could be 
taught by one claiming to be a teacher of teachers, 


A Canadian correspondent says, more fully: 


I write to draw attention to Bishop Warren’s commentary on 
the lesson of the Prodigal Son. I do not mind having conven- 
tional interpretations upset, if the correction is more in accord- 
ance with the revealed character of God. Bishop Warren’s 
dealing with the subject is not new to me, as I heard it from a 
clergyman in our own church; and neither then nor now do I 
think this view is correct. I was not aware that the prodigal 
was an object of sympathy. The yearning love of God seems 
to put its object out of sight, and he only stands as the represen- 
tative of all in every age who have departed from their Father’s 
house, and who by this parable are encouraged to return. Is 
there any class of sinners spoken more tenderly of than “ back- 
sliders’ ?—their sin never condoned, but themselves ever wel- 
comed. Why should doubt be thrown on the sincerity of the 
prodigal’s repentance, particularly when it destroys the very 
feature in the parable which Bishop Warren exalts? How 
could the father be a type of God if he was deceived by a false 
repentance? And is it not closing the door of hope to the class 
of whom the prodigal is a type? If the spirit and actions 
attributed by our Lord to him are hollow, what evidence of 
repentance and faith could be sufficient? Is the spirit of the 
elder brother such that he is to be exalted? He certainly did 
not exhibit that of the father; and “if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his,”—elder or younger. There 
is no trace in the parable of any intention to deprive the elder 
brother of his inheritance; that subject was not in its scope. 
Had it been, no doubt our Lord would have emphasized the 
truth that the forgiven sinner has to eat the fruit of his own 
doings,—that the temporal penalty of sin is not wiped away 
even by forgiveness, The prodigal, having sown the wind, had 
to reap the whirlwind. Not all his father’s love could bring 
back the lost years, nor do I think that they could ever cease 
to beagrieftohim. I do not think that he desired his brother’s 
inheritance. In his father’s forgiving love he could say, “ The 
Lord is the portion of mine inheritance.” I hope that some 
abler hand than mine may take this up. 

The differences in opinion here exhibited are in them- 
selves a justification of the free presentation of opposing 
views on the subject in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times. It is not the purpose of this periodical to pre- 
sent a single view of any mooted. question in Bible 
teachings, but rather to lay before its readers the best 
that can be said in favor of both sides of such a question. 
Yet, in a case like this, the Editor is not unwilling to 
give full expression to his own views on the subject, in 
the light of al) that has been said by both parties to the 
discussion; and that he does, at this time, in his editorial 
under the title of “The Gain of Salvation.” Meanwhile 
he would say that all will agree that the prodigal son 
was a permanent loser by his profligacy; and that the 
elder brother’s overwhelming fault was not in his refrain- 
ing from profligacy, but in his utter lack of a loving 
spirit in the testing time of hig father’s joy over the 
rescued son and brother, That elder brother might have 
added to his selfish carping over his father’s supposed stin- 
giness the frank confession, ‘If I have all faith, so as to 
remove mountains, but have not love, lam nothing. And 
if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.” Such an elder brother as that parable 
shows is not one of the sort that the Texas correspondent 
has in mind. A man may indeed stay at home in 
uprightness with a loving heart, and be ready to wel- 
come back a returning prodigal; but if he stays at home 
with a fair show of morality but without a loving heart, 





you heartily for the evidence here given that I do not stand 





he is not an example for any one of us. 
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BLIND. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


Blind! Dear sun, I dreamed that I was blind! 
Dear green of grass and shining blue of sky, 
That ye were one, and nothing! That my eye 

Was dungeoned in with massy black, behind, 

Before; that all my reaching could not find 
With outstretched, sickened nerves one cord whereby 
To the bright, loving world, so far, so nigh, 

My strange world of blank horror I could bind. 

And still the terror of it stays with me, 

And in that dread the spirit bids me read 

How closely I am knit to what I see, 

And how the senses tyrannize my need. 

O light, true light of heaven! Can it be 
That my clear-seeing eyes are blind indeed ? 

Antioch College, Ohio. 





THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE. 
, BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


The most important Christian assemblage ever held in 
China met in May last, and remained in session for a 
fortnight. It was perhaps the largest conference of mis- 
sionaries ever brought together in one place. From all 
parts of China, from Manchuria, Japan, and other 
eastern lands, the missionaries and their allies came 
together, with their accumulated experience, to com- 
pare notes and take measures for the advancement and 
consolidation of their work. The deliberations and 
finding of such an assembly cannot fail to interest 
Christian workers everywhere, and, as a member of the 
conference, and an interested spectator, I propose to give 
a summary of the results arrived at. 

The enormous increase in the number of missionaries 
was very striking. There were present about 432 mem- 
bers as compared with 129 at the previous conference, 
in 1877. Indeed, there were more missionaries at the 
conference than were in all China at the date of 
the previous conference. There are now over 
1,300 missionaries in China, representing forty-two 
organizations, besides individual workers who belong to 
no organization. The increase in the number of con- 
verts keeps pace with the increase of missionaries, In 
1877 there were a little more than 13,000 communicants, 
at the end of last year they numbered 37,287; and their 
contributions in support of the religion which they had 
just adopted were $36,884.54, which is almost at ghe rate 
of adollar each. Statistics furnished to the conference 
show that there are in China 520 organized churches, of 
which ninety-four are entirely self-supporting, and 
forty-nine partially so. There are sixty-one hospitals, in 
which, during last year, 348,439 wretched sufferers felt 
the beneficent influence of Christian missionary doctors. 

When the conference met, about fifty essays were 
placed in the hands of the members. These papers 
were prepared by missionary experts, and dealt with the 
various principles and methods of procedure which, to 
the missionaries in China, have become of absorbing 
interest. Summaries of these papers were presented by 
the authors and discussed by the conference; and reso- 
lutions were passed with a view to giving practical effect 
to the conclusions arrived at. These papers, with reports 
of the discussions, will be published in a large volume, 
which will be the most important Christian milestone 
yet set up in China. 

By far the most important subject brought before the 
conference was the question of Bible translation. For 
forty years a strife of versions had existed in China, and 
the Book, which should have united all, became a fruit- 
fal cause of division. The difficulty arose in this way. 
Three British and two@American missionaries were 
selected delegates to make a version of the Bible in the 
classical style which should be understood by all who 
could read the Chinese language. Before the delegates 
had reached the close of the New Testament, serious 
differences of opinion arose on questions of translation, 
and, before they had proceeded far in the Old Testament, 
the two American delegates withdrew from their British 
colleagués, and brought out a version of their own. The 
British missionaries stood by the version brought out by 
their colleagues, which was called by them “The Dele- 
gates’ Version.” Most of the American missionaries held 
by the version produced by their missionaries, which they 
called “The Bridgeman and Cuthbertson Version.” 

Both the versions had great excellences. The s0- 
called “ Delegates’” was a model of exquisitely polished 

Chinese, but was occasionally rather free in its render- 
ings. “The Bridgeman and Cuthbertson ” was a more 
literal rendering, but harsh in style. There were other 
differences in substances, of more or less importance; 
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but so strong was the feeling on the part of the advo- 
cates of the rival versions, that, for a time, they were not 
able to meet in united prayer. 

Other versions, necessary to China, partook, to some 
extent, of the characteristics of the leading versions; 
and individual efforts, well meant, but without the 
sanction of general approval, added to the perplexing 
confusion, The bewildering multiplicity of versions was 
felt to be a serious drawback, and I was deputed, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to endeavor, if possi- 
ble, to induce the conference to unite in giving one ver- 
sion of the Bible to the people of China. 

Nothing could have been simpler or more plausible 
than the propositions which I had to submit, First, that 
the best of all books, the Bible, should be given to the 
Chinese in the best possible form. Second, that the 
conference should devote the highest intelligence and 
best scholarship of the mission to the production of a 
version that would be acceptable to all. 

Everybody admitted the importance of these proposi- 
tions, and the urgent necessity for having them carried 
into effect; but there was a general consensus of opinion 
that it would be impossible to undertake the work. Pre- 
liminary meetings brought to the surface the delicate 
personal element, and the opening meetings of the con- 
ference made it plain to all that a union version, though 
desirable, was impossible. “Impossible” was the word 
that met me on every hand. I have learned, how- 
ever, that when any service for the Master ought to be 
done, but is considered impossible, the time has then 
arrived for carrying it into effect. 

When we had discovered our inability to solve the 
difficulties in the way of union, the Spirit of God took 
possession of the conference. The questions at issue 
were referred to large and representative committees, 
and their reports, when presented to the conference, were 
found to be practically unanimous in favor of united 
versions, When it became known that a simple but 
satisfactory arrangement had been made for securing the 
one version that all desired, the whole assemblage rose 
like one man, and sang, “Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 
but, before it had proceeded far, the members became 
conscious that the version strife of forty years had come 
to a close. There were many moist eyes. One after 
another of the older members sank into his seat, and the 
anthem ended in a thin, plaintive treble. This happy 
close of a long controversy was the crowning act of the 
conference. 

Permanent committees have been chosen by the con- 
ference to proceed with versions of the Bible in the high 
classical, the low classical, the mandarin, the local dia- 
lects, and the rendering of the Scriptures for the blind. 
A committee has also been appointed to bring out a 
paragraph Bible with sectional headings and necessary 
explanations. When the committees were chosen, and 
precise and definite rules for their guidance drawn up, 
the conference resolved itself into a meeting for united 
thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

The conference also appointed a representative com- 
mittee for the production of an annotated Bible which 
will not only be a fitting companion to the union Bible, 
but will supply a long-felt want. One text for all these 
versions will be followed, and the various translation 
committees will form one committee, as far as the text 
to be followed is concerned. 

The next most important subject that occupied the 
conference was the framing of an appeal to the Christian 
churches for one thousand additional missionaries to be 
sent out during the next five years. 

The suggestion twas first thrown out by Mr. Hudson 
Taylor; but the subject was taken up by the conference 
with great enthusiasm, as a matter of pressing practical 
importance. The success of the past few years, and the 
present encouraging state of matters, emboldened the 
missionaries to ask the home churches to make a supreme 
and immediate effort for-China. 

The opium question was dealt with by men acquainted 
with the evil effects of the drug, and a temperate protest 
was made against its production and sale. A committee 
was also appointed to make inquiries as to the use of 
alcoholic liquors by native Christians, and to prepare a 
report on the subject. 

Very earnest consideration was given to the supply of 
healthy educational text-books and attractive Christian 
literature; and important committees were appointed, 
composed of educational experts, to prepare and get into 
circulation a series of works for the promotion of Chris- 
tian education in China. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an appeal to 





the Chinese Government setting forth the object of 


The singing began with a great shout, 





Christian missions, thanking the Government for their 
protection, and also requesting that malicious charges 
against the missionaries should be suppressed. The 
conference were not unanimous as to the wisdom of pre- 
senting such an appeal; but it was hoped that, coming 
from so large and influential a body, it might be of 
some use. 

Questions as to women’s work, medical missions, and 
other matters of general interest, were discussed, and 
the mind of the Conference taken as to their practical 
bearing. 

One paper, prepared by an eminent Chinese scholar, 
not now a missionary, supplied the burning question of 
theconference. It was a plea for toleration in the matter 
of ancestral worship. But it was clear that the conference 
was not in a mood to tolerate idolatry in its most amiable 
form. 

The subject of territorial divisions received the atten- 
tion its importance entitled it to, and there was a com- 
mittee appointed to report on the subject. The unani- 
mous desire seemed to be that the missionary brethren 
should respect each other’s fields of labor. 

Indeed, the spirit of Christian union was manifest 
throughout the whole conference. The forty-two socie- 
ties showed no disposition to emphasize their distinctive 
characteristics. Rather, they strove to show that they 
were simply regiments in the great army of the Lord in 
China. No important question was shirked because it 
might cause difference of opinion, but the discussions 
were conducted with courage, candor, and courtesy; 
and men who had been working silently and alone found 
that other solitary workers had been perplexed with the 
same problems and difficulties with which they them- 
selves had been beset. So they were more ready to 
learn wisdom from the experience of others, than to 
push their own pet theories; and their rivalry was the 
legitimate effort to excel in lowly service. 

The practical results of the conference show that it 
was a great success; but the best influences of such a 
meeting of devoted men and women lie beyond the 
range of statistics. 

London, England. 





PERSONALITY. 
BY A, W. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 


Many grave errors, in various departments of study, 
are owing to a mistake of what personality is. Per- 
sonality is not individuality, but the manifold represen- 
tation of a (necessarily moral and religious) common and 
complex humanity. 

The individual is one representative of this common 
nature; the family another, and a higher; the state 
another, and still higher; the church another, and the 
highest of all. The individual, then, is a person; the 
family more a person; the state still more a person; 
the church most of all a person. As this common nature 
is not a mere generalization of logic, but a substantive 
reality, 80, too, the personality of the family, the state, 
the church, is as positive a reality as is the personality 
of the individual, and in greater degree than his. 

The personality of the state is not “a legal fiction,” or 
“an artificial person,” as some writers on law term it. 
These phrases do, indeed, recognize the existence—and, 
more, the necessity—of some personality for the state, as 
inhering in the character of a morally responsible organ- 
ism, ordained of God. But the superstructure of rights, 
powers, obligations, duties, privileges, interests, is too 
large, too weighty, too valuable, to rest on a fictitious 
basis. So vast a superstructure demands a natural, a 
real, not an artificial, foundation. The personality of 
the state is a substantive reality, and a greater reality 
than the personality of an individual, inasmuch as it is 
a fuller representation of a complex nature, which is 
necessarily religious and social and political. And, be- 
ing a fuller representative of a nature necessarily re- 
ligious, the moral responsibility and guilt of the state 
exceed, of course, that of the individual. 

Man is not an individual being, complete in himself. 
His existence is connected with, and dependent upon, 
others,—not in one way, but in every way. His charac- 
ter, mental, moral, and religious, is formed by the influ- 
ence of others. His very nature points to others. It is 
not an individual, isolated nature, but a relational, asso- 
ciative, civil, and political nature. A state of individu- 
alism, could such exist, would be destructive of nature. 
That is as much natural to which the necessities of 
nature drive us, as that which is born in us. Or, to 
state it in another form, the necessary developments of 
nature are nature,—nature completed and perfected. 
Man’s nature, then, is the family, society, the state, and 
the church; for the church was natural to holy Adam, 
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formed in the image of God, and engaged in the open 
worship of God on the Sabbath day. 

_ As well deny the responsibility of man, as deny the 
responsibility of the family, the state, and the church; 
for the family, the state, and the church, are man,—man 
whole and complete. 

On the same principle that we deny the vessels 
of the nation, as such, must we also deny the responsi- 
bility of the race, as such, under the covenant of works, 
and the responsibility of the church, as such, under the 
covenant of grace. In both cases federal being and 
federal responsibility preceded actual being and actual 
responsibility. By the one covenant, Adam and his race 
were constituted a federal body. By the other covenant, 
Christ and his church were constituted a federal body. 
In neither case was there simply a collection of indi- 
viduals. Adam’s race was a party to the covenant made 
with him. Christ’s church was a party to the covenant 
made with him. Adam’s guilt was. not the guilt of the 
race because it was imputed to them, but it was im- 
puted to them because it was theirs. Christ’s righteous- 
ness is not the righteousness of the church because it is 
imputed to her, but it is imputed because it is hers. 
For God’s judgment is always according to truth. Un- 
der the one covenant, the responsibility of the race was 
not met. Under the other covenant, the responsibility 
of the church was met. 

‘They who charge indefiniteness on the term “ national 
identity’ would do well to consider if it be in their 
power to define personal identity. But the identity of a 
nation is, however, as real as the identity of an indi- 
vidual. The individuals that compose it, like the par- 
' ticles of matter in the human body, pass away, and are 

succeeded by others; but the body politic continues 
essentially the same. The identity of a nation is dis- 
tinct from the identity of the individuals that belong to 
it; for, whilst human beings collectively are essential to 
the existence of a nation, individually they are not,— 
just as the particles of matter in the human body are 
collectively essential to its existence, but not individu- 
ally. They, then, that deny personality to a nation, or 
call it a mere figure of speech, must, on the same prin- 
ciple, deny personality to an individual, and call it a 
mere figure of speech. 

Moral obligation belongs to a nation all its life. Some- 
times the obligation to punishment, that it has incurred, 
descends from generation to generation, until at length 
the accumulated guilt of centuries becomes concentrated 
in one unhappy generation, and the penalties due to the 
numerous offenses of their forefathers are exacted, with 
interest, from the individuals then happening to exist. 
Thus said the Saviour to the men of his generation: 
“Behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, 
and scribes: and some of them ye shall kill and cru- 
cify; and some of them shall ye scourge in your 
synagogues, and persecute them from city to city: that 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the 
blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew be- 
tween the temple and the altar. Verily, I say unto 
you, All these things shall come upon this generation!” 

| ' What a proof of the personality, responsibility, guilt, 
and punishment of nations! 

Tt is generally the case that nations are sinning most 
when punished least. They are left to fill up the 
measure of their iniquity. And so, too, punishment 
overtakes them at a time when they are chargeable with 
fewest public crimes. Rome had ceased to be an aggres- 
sive power centuries before her downfall. 

| Astate which does not recognize its dependence upon 

God is false to the law of its own being. Subjects that 
have no religion are incapable of law. If the tie that 
binds man to God be not acknowledged, the tie that 
binds man to man cannot be enforced. Every state 
must have a religion, or it must cease to be a govern- 
ment of men. Hence, no commonwealth has ever 
existed without religious sanctions. A modern author 
well observes: “ Whether true or false, sublime or 
ridiculous, man must have a religion. Everywhere, in 
all ages, in all countries, in ancient as in modern times, 
in civilized as well as in barbarian nations, we find him 
a worshiper at some altar, be it venerable, degraded, or 
blood-stained.” 

To the truth of this remark every student of history 
will promptly subscribe. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that religion is restricted to the church. Reli- 
gion embraces all the ties which bind men to God. 
“Civil” is distinguished from “ ecclesiastical,” not from 


| “religious.” Religion, of necessity, belongs to every 


divine institution,—the family, society, the state, as well 


are aie candi upon him, ‘and all are designed for his 
glory. As religion is not only profitable, but necessary, 
for the life that now is as well as for that which is to 
come; so religion is necessary for the being and well- 
being of the state, to fit it to accomplish its ends. And, 
therefore, the state is a religious institution. 

The design of government is to confine men within 
the circle of their obligations, and to protect the sphere 
of their rights. Laws are rules of conduct, directing 
men to the end for which they are created. Therefore, 
though appertaining to different parts and aspects of 
human life, they must partake of the unity of the end 
itself. Hence, it is impossible to separate the funda- 
mental doctrines of jurisprudence from religion without 
throwing out of consideration the more excellent part of 
man, and the only permanent existence of which his 
nature is capable. The Christian religion, by teaching 
man the real end of his creation, has given him a clearer 
view of law, which is the rule of his conduct, directing 
him to that end, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN VENICE. 


BY JULIA ROBERTSON. 


In no city in Italy, except perhaps Naples, is the 
poverty greater than in bright, happy-looking Venice. 
A superficial glance might mislead one on this point; 
but when he goes into the matter, and searches out the 
condition of things below the surface, this fact becomes 
apparent, — 

The people too, generally speaking, are of a low grade 
morally and mentally. During Austrian domination all 
those who had energy and ambition either were exiled 
if they showed a spirit of independence, or exiled them- 
selves, seeking elsewhere a more genial soil in which to 
cultivate their talents and a wider scope for their powers. 

Then, as in the days of King Jehoiachin, “all the 
mighty men of valour and all the craftsmen and smiths ” 
emigrated, and “ none remained save the poorest sort of 
the people; ” so the present inhabitants of Venice have 
had but a poor inheritance. They are characterized by 
an inertness very surprising to us more enterprising and 
hardy Northerners. It is.a fact that the bulk of them 
are quite contented to live in poverty rather than exert 
themselves, Indeed, idleness is so dear to them as to 
make poverty acceptable. This apathy is fostered to a 
very large extent by the existence of the Congregazione 
di Carita, an immensely rich institution, which, after 
allowing for enough to satisfy the greed of all who have 
the management of it, has still so much money to give 
away in so-called charity that fully forty thousand out 
of the hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of Venice 
live on its daily alms. 

Many of the more intelligent Venetians lament the 
fact; and the proposal that Government should take 
possession of the property, to use it for the real good of 
the poor, meets with their hearty approval. Daily doles 
of money being thus dealt out to the people, why should 
they work? They have only todawdle about the churches, 
and get the name of “ good Catholics,” to be eligible; for 
the funds are all in the hands of the priests. 

One result of this is that all the factories, of which there 
are now a good number established in Venice, have to go 
outside of that city for their “hands.” Amongst these 
are manufactories of wax and wooden matches, and large 
cotton-weaving and spinning works in which many hun- 
dreds of women are employed. In rambling through 
the district in which these are established, we were much 
struck by the difference in the manners of the people. 
Little notice was taken of us as we passed; they were 
either working or resting from work. There was no 
begging. The interminable “ Mi dag’ un sché” (“Give 
me a farthing”) was unheard. It seemed like a new 
world, 

At first we looked on this improvement as the result 
of the change from idleness to.work; but no, it was a 
colony of hands from the mainland. It had soon been 
found that the Venetian women, though they offered 
themselves readily for employment, tired of it in a few 
days, and quickly dropped off work; so that now, out of 
the very many hundreds employed, perhaps not fifty are 
natives of the town. 

Those industries,—badly paid as they are,—such as 





they are paid by the piece, they can’ do more or ein, 
according as the desire: for gain or the love of dolce far 
niente is uppérmost in their minds. In the cotton and 
match factories there is none of this. The steam-engines 
are going, and, nolens volens, the work has to be done. 
Hence the unpopularity of this kind of bread-winning. 
Somewhat as in the East,—with which, through its 
conquests and its trade, the republic had such close 
connection, and of which it yet retains so many traces,— 
in Venice every industry has jts special habitat, As the 
island of Burano is more particularly that of lace, and 
the sestiere, or district, of Sta Marta that of cotton, so 
Castello is that of beads. Here, at every door in the 
dark, high-housed alleys, sit groups of women and girls 
busily at work threading beads; their bright-colored 
skirts and kerchiefs, toned by age into the richest of 
tints, giving a warm glow in the gloom of the narrow 
calles, 

We stopped one day to look on at the work, and a 
pretty, fair-haired girl, with loop upon loop of Venetian 
gold chain wound round her neck, showed us the process, 
and, I was going to say, gave us details as to the work 
and the earnings; but these were given us by a dozen 
different voices, for, the moment we were seen to stop, 
all the neighbors crowded round us, each eager to be the 
one to answer our questions. 

The worker has in her lap a wooden tray, something 
like a large flat sugar scoop, full of bright-colored beads 
of uniform tint. Between her first finger and thumb 
she holds some forty or more long fine needles, seven 
inches in length, with threads of cobweb-like flax, 
The needles are spread out fan-wise by a dexterous twist. 
With this fan she digs into the heap of beads, catching 
on the needles all those ‘that slip on easily. When a 
bead is too small, and sticks on the point, it is pulled off 
and thrown aside. This “digging” is done so rapidly 
that the needles are quickly covered to within an inch 
from their points. When this is done, the beads are 
allowed to slip down upon the threads, and the fan is 
again formed. These fans serve, too, as measures for the 
work done. Two fan-lengths of thirty needles make one 
marinello, and six marinelli one masso, or bunch. Accord- 
ing to the size of beads is the number of needles used ; 
with the finer kinds, as many ’assixty are’sometimes held 
at a time. 

On inquiring how much work could be done in a day, 
and how much earned, we found that it was but starva- 
tion-pay at the best; at least, so we should count it at 
home. The beads, of course, are supplied to the workers, 
and also the flax-thread; but they have to find their own 
needles, A very clever and pereevering worker, by 
steady sitting at it, can thread from ten to twelve massi 
(or bunches) at most in a day; and as her pay for each 
of these is only ten centisimi,—less than two cents,—she 
can only earn about one franc a day. Few, however, 
work hard enough for that. When a girl has made six 
or seven of these massi, and therefore earned sixty cen- 
times or so, she lets her Venetian inertness get the better 
of her, and she stops work till another day. But even 
with this poor pay she will, like the rest of her country- 
men, put part of it in the lottery on numbers suggested 
by some chance accident or by a lucky dream. 

Venice, having its own cotton-factories, is a great place 
for ready-made linen; and very many women have sew- 
ing-machines, and thus work in their own homes for the 
shops. Asarule, these are of a better class than the 
bead-workers, and are generally the wives of respectabie 
mechanics with homes to look aftér, and who therefore 
get into the habit of doing more work, and who gad about 
gossiping less, , These women, by hard work, earn “ as 
much,” sometimes, as two francs per day. 

More women are, however,gengaged in lace-making 
than in any other pursuit in Venice. These work in 
their own homes and in the schools for the differeut lace- 
firms, of which the chief is that of the Brothers Jesurum. 
This firm alone gives work to nearly six thousand hands 
in Venice and in the islands of its lagoons. It is tothe 
Jesurums that Venice owes, more than to any one, the 
revival of its lace-trade, which is every year becoming 

more and more important. This has led to the Queen 
Margherita taking an interest in their lace-schools, and 
to the Government granting them an annual subsidy and 
yearly prizes to the best workers. 

There are ten or eleven of these schools,—one is ih 





lace-making and bead-working, which, when once learned, 
the Venetian women, since they can retain, while occu- 


laziness and gossiping. At these employments they can 
sit in groups round their doors, chatting and looking at 





asthe cliurch. Al these institutions are from God; all 


the passers-by while getting on with their work ; and, as 





can be carried on in their own homes, more readily attract | 


the Jesurums’s show-rooms behind San Marco; one or 
two in Burano and Murano; and one in each of the 
| islands of Pelestrina, Porto Secco, San Piero, Malamocco, 


pied at their work, a good share of their old habits of | and at Chioggia. Those at Burano are under the special 


, care of the Contessa Marcello, one of the chief ladies of 
the Venetian nobility, and one of its best representatives. 
In olden times, Burano was renowned for a very lovely 
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kind of lace-stitch made in no other place; but lace- 
making had so entirely ceased in the island, that, when 
the Jesurums first began their work, only one old woman 
was fourd in all Burano who retained knowledge of how 
it was done, and, before she was fitted tp teach the younger 
women, she had to furbish up her rusty memory, and 
re-acquire something of her old deftness of finger. 

One curious thing-in connection with this revival of 
lace-making is this: In the islands I have mentioned, in 
old lace-making times, each had some peculiarity special 
to itself,—a fact discovered by the study of old books on 
lace. Now, though the very memory of them had quite 
died out, these same peculiarities have spontaneously 
cropped up again. 

A certain portion of the lace is made with pillow and 
bobbins; but the better kinds, such as the exquisite 
“ Venetian point,” “ rose-point,” and “ mosaic,” are all 
made with the needle alone: So minute is the work of 
the finer laces, and so trying is it to the eyesight, that 
the girls are rarely able to work at them for more than 
six hoursaday. Thus it perhaps takes a month to make 
but a yard of lace only four inches wide. This lace will 
be valued at perhaps fifty francs a yard; and yet, for 
work that is almost microscopic in its delicacy, a girl 
will receive—if she is a first-class worker—not more than 
ninety centimes a day; while forsecond- and third- rate 
workers the pay goes down as low as thirty-five. 

I watclied one girl who was making dress tulle, or 
wedding-veiling, nearly two yards wide. Slowly and 
monotonously crept her needle along; three times did 
she have to draw it through her work to form one tiny 
mesh, of which it required a hundred and fifty for every 
square inch, Of this work, wearisome as it is difficult, 
only one square yard can be made in a month; so that 
when the girl’s twenty-eight working days are over (even 
supposing, which is impossible, that several saints’ days 
have not intervened to reduce the number), she will 
barely have earned five dollars at the very best; and, if 
but of average ability, little more than half that sum. 

The pay seems very small for what is, after all, but a 
luxury ; but we must remember that this industry is yet 
in its infancy, and that, but for it, all these women and 
girls would be earning nothing at all, but would be 
dawdling aboutin idleness, and worse. As time goes 
on, and the demand for Venetian-lace increases, so will 
the position of these people improve; and their earnings 
too will be increased in proportion. 

For the four thousand women who are working for 
the Jesurums in their own homes, there are ¢pecially 
appointed distributors and collectors. The first carry to 
the workers: the materials, silk or Brussels thread, and 
the patterns; the others go to receive the work that is 
finished. Thus the young workers are saved from some 
of the temptations that would fall in their way had they 
to go backwards and forwards almost daily through the 
streets by themselves. 

Besides the women working in their own homes and 
the schools, there are over two hundred so employed in 
the various convents and sisterhoods of the town; and 
here the earnings, of course, go to help the income of 
the various institutions. And this leads me naturally 
to speak of a class of woman’s work that I have seen 
nowhere else, one that is carried on in the female convict- 
prison for the province of Venetia. 

Hearing that much of Jesurum’s lace was made in 
this prison, we obtained permission to visit it. Crossing 
in our gondola the wide cana! of the Guidecca, and enter- 
ing a smaller one that intersects that island, we landed 
in front of the renovated buildings of an ancient convent 
of Penitent Nuns, which had been suppressed by Bona- 
parte. We passed the sentry who was on guard outside, 
and, ringing at the inner iron-barred door, it was opened 
to us, not by a grim-vVisaged warder, but by a gentle- 
mannered, smiling suora, or sister, who led us to the par- 
lor, where we were received by the governor of the 
prison in the shape of another sweet-faced suora, From 
her we learned that the whole care of the prison, and of 
all the two hundred and fifty women there undergoing 

punishment, was in the hands of herself and eighteen 
nuns; and that though nearly all of the women were in 
for murder and deeds of violence, only once in all the 


thirty years that she had this charge, had it been neces- 





(“ But they are not lions, poor little things! they are 
gentle and quiet”). 

We were greatly surprised to find, on entering the 
wards, that, instead of the prisoners, as with us, 
being each shut away in her séparate cell, the “ poor 
little” murderesses were living together in large wards, 
eating in one vast refectory, and sleeping in fine airy 
dormitories, In the first hall we entered, about fifty 
young women were ranged up the room in long rows, 
each with her seat and table, or frame, on which was 
stretched the lace or embroidery she was engaged upon; 
whilst, at a raised desk in the middle, at one side, sat 
one nun, whose duty it was to superintend the work and 
to keep order. I thought the similarity to Daniel 
among the lions more striking still.. Sometimes, not 
always, a second nun would be in the ward, especially 
when there were new-comers who required extra teach- 
ing and looking after. As we looked up the ranks of 
busy workers, it seemed impossible that those contented, 
peaceable faces should be those of women familiar with 
vice and crime. As we watched the brightening ex- 
pression and the kindling glance when the madre 
superiore spoke to one and the other, we saw that, what- 
ever these poor things had been before, here at least 
they were “ punto leoni;” for the wild beast had been 
driven out of them by the rod of love that rules in this 
place. 

In the other wards were older women, some making 
coarser kinds of lace, some weaving, some knitting, 
others mending and making clothes, and repairing the 
linen used in the prison, according as they had the 
ability, or non-ability, to learn the more delicate works 
of needle-made lace and rich embroidery. 

Each prisoner is thus taught some useful trade, so that, 
when her term of imprisonment expires, she may be in 
a position to earn honestly her livelihood; or, if she is 
in for life, that she may be usefully, and not unhappily, 
occupied during its course. The chief part of the money 
thus earned goes, of course, towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the prison; for Government only pays the 
sisters ninepence a day for each prisoner, which sum has 
to meet every possible contingency. A certain propor- 
tion of the earnings is,set aside for the use of each 
worker, either to accumulate for her when she leaves 
the prison, or for her family if she remains in. 

Madre Modesta, the superior, told us that but a very 
small percentage of those who leave return to the old 
life of crime. The useful life led in the prison; the 
kind, firm training; the instruction they receive, both 
religious and secular (since all who enter are at once 
made to go through the elementary classes); and the com- 
panionship of the nuns and of their fellows,—all these 
things help to reform them and to fit them to battle once 
more with life. Numbers of these women, years after 
they have left the prison, write to send news of the better 
lives they are leading. 

Here, we thought, was the best woman’s work of all. 
If turning glass beads into pretty ornaments, and thread 
and silk into beautiful lace, are useful works though so 
poorly paid, that of these swore is indefinitely more so, and, 
though not paid in silver or gold, is rewarded a thousand 
times over by the honest and peaceable lives these thieves 
and murderesses are enabled henceforth to lead. 

Venice, Italy. 





A PLEA FOR THE BAD BOY IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY W. W. STUMBLES. 


* You know I love you all,” said a superintendent on 
opening his school one Sunday. The teachers and more 
thoughtful scholars were convinced that these words were 
the honest expression of the superintendent's feelings 
toward the members of the school. The words “ You 
know I love you all” were uttered with the express in- 
tention of reaching the ears of the bad boy of the school, 
_ and of leaving the impression that the efforts which had 
| been made to keep him within the limits of propriety 
| and good behavior did not spring from a feeling of hos- 


tility. But when the bad boy resumed his usual’ mis- 





chievous tricks upon his teacher and classmates, the | 


superintendent resumed his usual method of dealing with 


boy could not follow the intricacies of the question so 
closely as to attribute motives of love to one who had so 
rudely surprised him by gripping a delicate and sensitive 
organ and causing physical pain. The boy could not 
reconcile the superintendent’s opening words and his 
action, and therefore did not believe the words, but 
judged the latter’s feeling toward him by his conduct, 

The outcome of this severe method can neither be 
satisfactory nor gratifying toa superintendent; the boy is 
not only not subdued, but a spirit of revenge takes pos- 
session of him, and matters go from bad to worse. As 
a last resort, the superintendent informs the school com- 
mittee of the church that either he or the boy must go; 
and it always happens that the boy goes. He either 
feels keenly his disgrace, or becomes indifferent, and 
under the pressure of his fate seeks evil companions, who 
spend their time in sinful pleasures on the Sunday; and 
in the end he is led into crime. 

To say that the treatment above described invariably 
leads to the same result would be going too far, but there 
is a terrible probability that harsh and compulsory 
methods may lead to the consequences already suggested, 
It would certainly be inconsistent with the purpose of 
the writer to palliate the conduct of the offender, or overs 
look the baneful effects of his example upon other schol- 
ars, Yet, on the other hand, let us consider the possible 
effect of setting him adrift, and exposing him to evil in- 
fluences whilst smarting under what he may consider 
unnecessarily severe treatment. Let us remember that 
the value of his soul is fixed for us by Holy Writ, which 
declares that “there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth,” and that superintendent and teacher 
should exert themselves by using all means within the 
compass of their faculties towards securing his esteem, 
confidence, and conversion. 

Superintendents and teachers of resource are not lim- 
ited to one line of action; and many examples of success 
in dealing with the bad boy are furnished by schools 
which are not conducted under inflexible laws, that lead 
to the expulsion of perverse scholars. Observation has 
supplied the following illustration: A very mischievous 
boy had given much trouble to his teacher, and anxiety 
to the superintendent. He neutralized the efforts of the 
teacher, and diverted the attention of the class, by such 
tricks as these: while pretending to search for his cap 
behind the teacher, the boy pinned to his coat-tail a large 
sheet of paper; at another time, and on a rainy Sunday, 
while the teacher’s back was turned, this boy opened his 
umbrella, and held it over the head of the teacher, who 
was then absorbed in an earnest application of the les- 
son, The superintendent rightly surmised that a mind 
which showed so much restless ingenuity was not being 
supplied with pointed and interesting matter, conveyed 
in an attractive manner. Acting on this reasonable 
assumption, the boy was moved to a higher class, taught 
by one who studied the lesson carefully, as well as the 
individuals committed to his care. The new surround- 
ings assisted in repressing the mischievous tendency for 
the time; but the lad was shrewd enough to see that he 
was not promoted because of merit, nor honored on 
account of attention to his lessons, His first attitude 
was to settle himself pretty well on his spine, in a corner 
of the seat, and close his eyes. 

The lesson of the day being the “ Draught of Fishes,” 
the teacher felt forcibly the words of the great Teacher, 
| “Henceforth thou shalt catch men.” The subject was 
one which admitted of interesting description. Accord- 
ingly, in graphic words the lake of Gennesaret was 
described, the towns upon its shores, and the motley 
crowd that pressed upon the Saviour, as he stepped into 
a small ship and pushed from the shore. By this time 
the scholar had opened his eyes. There was no apparent 
| attempt to specially engage the attention of the bad boy, 
lest the suspicion might be aroused in his mind that the 
teacher was taking great pains to interest him only, and 
prevent a recurrence of bad behavior. Although the 
teacher did not appear to be directing his remarks 





specially to any one of his class, yet he was carefully 
and judiciously letting down the net, and preparing the 
| way to interest this boy in the gospel story. 

| The teacher did not expect a miracle would be per- 
| formed, he did not aim at doing more than to rivet 


sary to call in the assistance of men. In fact, the only | refractory scholars. The boy was taken by the ear, from | attention, and, therefore, did not expect to see the scholar 
men about the place were the chaplain, the gardener, | the middle of his class, and made to sit down plump and | leave the school that afternoon a converted jad, and a 


the gondolier, and two sentries ontside. . 

As we passed up the stairs on our way to visit the 
various wards, we noticed on the wall a print of Daniel 
in the den of lions. We observed on the appositeness 
of this print to the position of the sisters amongst so 


many criminals; but our conductor hastened to say, | 


“ Ma son punto leoni, poorette, son buone, tranquile’ 





hard on the end of the seat, by himself. 

Under this hasty and passionate action the boy winced, 
| but a feeling of hostility was aroused in his breast. He 
| failed to see the connection between the declaration of 
| love by the superintendent and his manner of manifest- 
ing it. Although discipline is necessary for the benefit 
| of the disciplined, yet the assertion is ventured that the 


model of good behavior. The effort, the first day, on 
the part of the teacher, was simply made with the hope 
_of preparing the way for the reception of the truth. To 
make the lesson more interesting, he employed illustra- 
tions of a striking character, showing the methods used 
in ancient and modern fishing. As he proceeded, the 
boy straightened himself up, and even leaned forward, 
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to catch every word, with not only his eyes wide open, 
but his mouth unconsciously agape, The genuine in- 
terest awakened in the mind of the boy was shown by a 
desire for more knowledge on the subject, for he asked 
the question, ‘‘ How do they fish in the Sea of Galilee 
now?” He even expressed his disgust for modern Gali- 
lean fishermen, when told of their barbarous practice of 
throwing poisoned bread-crumbs to the fish, which die, 
come to the surface, and are taken from the water and 
sold inland. 

That boy has never been expelled, but is regular in 
his attendance, and attentive to his teacher’s words. 
Oh! it is humiliating, to acknowledge that we have no 
other resource, in the case of a wilful and perverse boy, 
than to turn him from the school, and let him drift 
whither he may. Let us remember the forbearance of 
Him who “has not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities.” 

Ottawa, Can. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


_-— SO --O 


THE LITTLE WREN. 


BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 








There once was a day when my cares seemed to throng, 
And all the affairs of my life to go wrong; 

But when, just at twilight, I stood at my door, 

I heard a wee chirp from the old sycamore, 

And there sat a little brown wren on the tree, 

Singing, “Oh! I am happy as happy can be. 


“Wren, why to these words is your music arranged ? 
There surely must be things that you would like changed. 
The bluebirds are blue, and the robins are red, 

While you are dull brown over wings, tail, and head.” 

“T think my brown dress is the best one for me, 

And I am so happy, so happy!” said she. 


‘But, if you are pleased with the way you are dressed, 
You can’t be content with that low, crowded nest. 

Yon oriole’s home, with its high, airy swing, 

Would be like a palace for you, you wee thing.” 

“ But this nest just cradles my babies and me, 

And we are all happy together,” chirped she. 


. “Well, then, would you not like to sit on your spray, 
And sing as the thrush sings,—not chirp all the day? 
Would you not like to pour forth a warble so clear 
That all of your kindred would gather to hear?” 

“ Why, no! for my chirp is as nice as can be 
To quiet my children at bed-time,” said she. 


Then, as I still stood in the doorway alone, 

The little wren chirped out a speech of her own : 
“T thankfully take what my Father may give ; 
He knows what I need, and the way I should live. 
And if in your life you the Father would see, 
You too would be happy as happy can be,” 


Stratford, Conn, 





DOLLY’S LESSON. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


“What is presence of mind, any way?” demanded 
little Dolly Ware, as she sat, surrounded by her family, 
watching the sunset. 

The sunset hour is best of all the twenty-four in Nan- 
tucket. At no other time is the sea so blue and silvery, 
or the streaks of purple and pale green which mark 
the place of the sand-spits and shallows that underlie 
the island waters so defined, or of such charming colors, 
The wind blows across softly from the south shore, and 
brings with it scents of heath and thyme caught from 
| the high upland moors above the town. The sun dips 
down and sends a flash of glory to the zenith ; and small 
pink clouds curl up about the rising moon, fondle her, as 
it'were, and seem to love her. It is a delightful moment, 
and all Nantucket dwellers learn to watch for it. 

} It was the custom of the Ware family, as soon as they 
had despatched their supper,—a very hearty supper, 
suited to young appetites sharpened by sea air, of chowder, 
or hot lobster, or a newly caught blue-fish, with piles of 
brown bread and butter and unlimited milk,—to rush 
out en masse to the piazza of their little cottage, and 
“attend to the sunset,” as though it were a family affair. 
It was the hour when jokes were cracked and questions 
asked, and when mamma, who was apt to be pretty busy 
during the day time, had leisure to answer them. 

Dolly was youngest of the family,—a thin, wiry child, 
tall for her years, with a brown bang lying like a thatch 
over a pair of bright inquisitive eyes, and a thick pig- 
tail braided down her back. Phyllis, the next in age, 
was short and fat; then came Harry, then Erma, just 
sixteen (named after a German great-grandmother), and, 


had just “passed his preliminaries,” and would enter 
college next year. Mrs. Ware might be excused for the 
little air of motherly pride with which she gazed at her 
five. They were fine children, all of them,—frank, 
affectionate, generous, with bright minds and healthy 
bodies. 

- “Presence of mind sometimes means absence of body,” 
remarked Jack, in answer to Dolly’s question. 

“T was speaking tomamma,” said Dolly, with dignity. 
“T wasn’t asking you.” , 

“‘T am aware of the fact, but I overlooked the formality 
for once, What makes you want to know, midget?” 

“ There was a story in the paper about a girl who hid 
the kerosene can when the new cook came, and it said 
she showed true presence of mind,” replied Dolly. 

“Oh, that was only fun! It didn’t mean anything.” 
“ Isn’t there any such thing then? ” ‘ 
“Why, of course there is. Picking up a_shell just 
before it bursts in a hospital tent, and throwing it out 
of the door, is presence of mind.” 

“Yes, and tying a string round the right place on 
your leg when you've cut an artery,” added Harry, 
eagerly, . 

“Swallowing a quart of whisky when a rattlesnake 
bites you,” suggested Jack, 

“Saving the silver, instead of the waste-paper basket, 
when the house is on fire,” put in Erma, 

Dolly looked from one to the other. 

“What funny things!” she cried. 
you know anything about it. 
really means.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Ware, in those gentle tones to 
which her children always listened, “that presence of 
mind means keeping cool, and having your wits about 
you, at critical moments. Our minds—our reasoning 
faculties, that is—are apt to be stunned or shocked when 
we are suddenly frightened or excited,—they leave us 
and go away, as it were,—and it is only afterward that 
we pick ourselves up, and realize what we ought to have 
done. To act coolly and sensibly in the face of danger 
is a fine thing, and one to be proud of.” 

“Should you be proud of me if I showed presence of 
mind?” asked Dolly, leaning her arms on her mother’s 
lap. 

“Very proud,” replied Mrs. Ware, smiling as she 
stroked the brown head,—“ very proud, indeed.” 

“T mean to do it,” said Dolly, in a firm tone. 

There was a general laugh. 

“ How will you go to work?” asked Jack. ‘“ Shall I 
step down to Hussey’s, and get a shell for you to prac- 
tice on?” 

“She'll be setting the house on fire some night, to 
show what she can do,” added Harry, teasingly. 

“T shall do no such thing,” protested Dolly, indig- 
nantly. “ How foolish you are! ‘You don’t understand 
a bit! I don’t want to make things happen; but, if they 
do happen, I shall try to keep cool and have my wits 
about me, and perhaps I shall.” 

“Tt would be lovely to be brave and do heroic things,” 
remarked Phyllis. 

“You could at least be brave enough to use your com- 
mon sense,” said her mother. “ Yours is a very good 
resolution, Dolly dear; and I hope you'll keep to it.” 

“T will,” said Dolly, and marched undauntedly off to 
bed. Later, she found herself repeating, as if it were a 
lesson to be learned, “ Presence of mind means keeping 
cool, and having your wits about you; ” and she said it 
over and over every morning and evening after that, as 
she braided her hair. Phyllis overheard, and laughed 
at her a little; but Dolly didn’t mind being laughed at, 
and kept on rehearsing her sentence all the same. 

It is not given to all of us to test ourselves, and dis- 
cover by actual experiment just how much a mental 
resolution has meant for us. Dolly, however, was to 
have the chance. The bathing-beach at Nantucket is a 
particularly safe one, and the water through the summer 
months most warm and delicjous, All the children who 
lived on the sandy bluff known as “ The Cliff” were in 
the habit of bathing; and the daily dip taken in com- 
pany was the chief event of the day, in their opinion. 
The little Wares all swam like ducks ; and no one thought 
of being nervous or apprehensive if Harry struck out 
boldly for the jetty, or if Erma and Phyllis were seen 
side by side at a point far beyond the depth of either of 
them, or little Dolly took a “header” into deep water 
off an old boat. 

it happened, about two months after the talk on the 
piazza, that Dolly was bathing with Kitty Allen, a little 
neighbor of her own age. Kitty had just been learning 
to swim, and was very proud of her new accomplish- 


*T don’t believe 
Mamma, tell me what it 


much at home in the water as Dolly, who had learned 
three years before, and practiced continually. 

The two children had swam out for quite a distance ; 
then, as they turned to go back, Kitty suddenly realized 
her distance from the shore, and was seized with a sud- 
den and paralyzing terror. 

“Oh, oh!” she gasped. ‘ How far out we are! We 
shall never get back in the world! Weshall bedrowned ! 
Dolly Ware, we shall certainly be drowned!” 

She made a vain clutch at Dolly, and, with a wild 
scream, went down, and disappeared. 

Dolly dived after her, only to be met by Kitty coming 
up to the surface again, and frantically reaching out, as 
drowning persons do, for something to hold by. - The 
first thing she touched was Dolly’s large pig-tail, and, 
grasping that tight, she sank again, dragging Dolly down 
with her backward. 

It was really a hazardous moment. Many a good 
swimmer has lost his life under similar circumstances. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to be caught and held 
by a person who cannot swim, or who is too much dis- 
abled by fear to use his powers, 

And now it was that Dolly’s carefully conned lesson 
about presence of mind came to her aid. “Keep cool; 
have your wits about you,” rang through her ears, as, 
held in Kitty’s desperate grasp, she was dragged down, 
down into the sea. A clear sense of what she ought to 
do flashed across her mind. She must escape from Kitty 
and hold her up, but not give Kitty any chance to drag 
her down again. As they rose, she pulled her hair away 
with a sudden motion, and seized Kitty by the collar of 
her bathing-dress, behind. 

“Float, and I'll hold you up,” she gasped. “If you 
try to catch hold of me again, I’ll just swim off, and 
leave you, and then you will be drowned, Kitty Allen.” 

Kitty was too far gone to make any very serious 
struggle. Then Dolly, striking out strongly, and push- 
ing Kitty before her, sent one wild cry for help toward 
the beach. 

The cry was heard. It seemed to Dolly a terribly 
long time before any answer came; but it was in reality 
less than five minutes before a boat was pushed into the 
water. Dolly saw it rowing toward her, and held on 
bravely. “Be cool; ‘have your wits about you,” she 
said to herself. And she kept firm grasp of her mind, 
and would not let the fright, of whose existence she was 
conscious, get possession of her. 

Oh, how welcome was the dash of the oars close at 
hand, how gladly she relinquished Kitty to the strong 
arms that lifted her into the boat! But when the men 
would have helped her in too, she refused. 

*“No, thank you; I’ll swim!” she said. It seemed 
nothing to get herself to shore now that the responsi- 
bility of Kitty and Kitty’s weight were taken from her. 
She swam pluckily along, the boat keeping near lest 
her strength should give out, and reached the beach just 
as Jack, that moment aware of the situation, was dashing 
into the water after her. She was very pale, but declared 
herself not tired at all, and she dressed and marched 
sturdily up the cliff, refusing all assistance. 

There was quite a little stir among the summer colony 
over the adventure, and Mrs, Ware had many compli- 
ments paid her for her child’s behavior. Mr. Allen 
came over, and had much to say about the extraordinary 
presence of mind which Dolly had shown. 

“Tt was really remarkable,” he said. “If she had 
fought with Kitty, or if she had tried to swim ashore 
and not call for assistance, they might easily have both 
been drowned. It is extraordinary that a child of that 
age should keep her head, and show such coolness and 
decision.” . 

“It wasn’t remarkable at all,” Dolly declared, as soon 
as he was gone. “It was just because you said that on 
on the piazza that night.” 

“Said what? ” 

“ Why, mamma, surely you haven’t forgotten. It was 
that about presence of mind, you know. I taught it to 
myself, and said it over and over ever since,—‘ Keep 
cool; have your wits about you.’ I said it in the water 
when Kitty was pulling me under.” 

“Did you, really?” 

“Indeed I did. And then I seemed to know what to 
do.” 

“Well, it was a good lesson,” said Mrs. Ware, with 
glistening eyes. “I am glad and thankful that you 
learned it when you did, Dolly.” 

“ Are you proud of me?” demanded Dolly. 

“Yes, Iam proud of you.” 

This capped the climax of Dolly’s contentment. 
Mamma was proud of her; she was quite satisfied, 








last of all, Jack, tallest and jolliest of the group, who 


ment; but she was by no means so sure of herself or so 





Newport, R. I. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1. July 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath Luke 13: 10-17 
2. July 13.—The Great Supper Luke 14 : 15-24 
% July 20.—Taking up the Cross. ..........ccccscssreeseerensnnrensennes Luke 14 : 25-35 
4. July 27.—Lost and Found. Luke 15 : 1-10 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son Luke 15 : 11-24 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus................+-se Luke 16: 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers.............cccccrcsssssssssees evseerssens Take 17 : 11-19 
8, August 24,—Prevailing Prayer. .. Lake 18 ; 1-14 
9, August 31.—Entering the Kingdom............ Luke 18: 15-30 
10, September 7.—Jesus and Zacchreus the Publican.............. Luke 19 : 1-10 
11, September 14.— Parable of the Pounds... . Luke 19 : 11-27 
12, September 21.—Jesus Entering Jevucaion.... petaenensée ... Lake 19 : 37-48 
13. September 28.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5: 1-4; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Luke 21: 1-4, 


t 


LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 31, 1890. 
TitLE: ENTERING THE KINGDOM. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 18 : 15-30. Memory verses: 15-17.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 

15 And they brought unto him | And they brought unto him 
also infants, that he would touch also their babes, that he should 
them : but when /is disciples saw touch them: but when the dis- 
it, they rebuked them. ciples saw it, they rebuked 

16 But Jesus called them wnfo | 16 them. But Jesus called them 
him, andsaid, Suffer little children unto him, saying, Suffer the 
to come unto me, and forbid them little children to come unto 
not: for of such is the kingdom me, and forbid them not: for 
of God. | of such is the kingdom of God. 

17 Verily Isay unto you, Who- | 17 Verily I say unto you, Whoso- 
soever shall not receive the king- ever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall dom of God as a little child, he 
in no wise enter therein. | shall in no wise enter therein, 

18 And a certain ruler asked |18 And a certain ruler asked 
him, saying, Good Master, what | him, saying, Good ! Master, 
shall I do to inherit eternal life? | What shall I dotoinherit eter- 

19 And Jesus said unto him, | 19 nallife? And Jesus said unto 
Why callest thou me good? none| him,Whycallest thou me good? 
is good, save one, that is, God. | mone is good, save one, even 

20 Thou knowest the command- | 20 God. Thou knowest the com- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, mandments, Do not commit 
Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
bear false witness, Honour thy steal, Do not bear false witness, 
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father and thy mother. Honour thy father and mother. 
21 And he said, All these have | 21 And he said, All these things 
Lkept from my youth up. have I observed frem my youth 


22 Now when Jesus heard these | 22 
things, hesaid unto him, Yetlack- 
est thou one thing: sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute unto the 
poor, andthoushalt havetreasure| the poor, and thou shalt have 
in heaven: and come, follow me. treasure in heaven: and come, 
28 And when he heard this, he | 23 follow me. But whef he heard 
‘was very sorrowful: for he was| these things, he became ex- 
very rich. ceeding sorrowful; for he was 
24 And when Jesus saw that he | 24 very rich. And Jesus seeing 
was very sorrowful, he said, How | him said, How hardly shall 
hardly shall they that have riches they that have riches enter 
enter into the kingdom of God! | 25 into the kingdom of God! For 
25 For it iseasier foracamelto| it is easier for a camel toenter 
go through a needle’s eye, than| inthrough aneedle’seye, than 
fora rich man to enter into the | for arich man to enterinto the 
kingdom of God 26 kingdom of God. And they that 
26 And they that heard i said, heard it said, Then who can be 
Who then can be saved? 27 saved? But hesaid, Thethings 
27 And he said, The things which are impossible with men 
which are impossible with men | 28 are possible with God. And 
are possible with God. |  Petersaid, Lo, we haveleft?our 
28 Then Peter said, Lo, we have | 29 own, and followed thee. And 
left all, and followed thee. he said unto them, Verily I say 
29 And hesaiduntothem, Verily | unto you, There is noman that 
Isay unto you, There is no man hath left house, or wife, or 
that hath left house, or parents,| brethren, or parents, or chil- 
or brethren, or wife, or children, dren, for the kingdom of God’s 
for the kingdom of God’ssake, | 20 sake, who shall not receive 
80 Who shall not receive mani-| manifold more in this time, 
fold more in this present time,| and in the *world to come 
and in the world to come oad eternal life. 
everlasting. 


up. And when Jesus heard it, 
he said unto him, One thing 
thou lackest yet: sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute unto 








10r, Teacher 2Or, cur own homes #*Or, age 

For “of such is” in verse 16, the American Revisers would read, ‘‘to 

such belongeth”’ with the m arginal reading, Or, of such is, In verse 15, 
for “brought” they would re were bringing.” 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the uttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. __ 


Lesson Toric: Encouraging the Lowly Disc'pie. 


1. Child-like Approach Commended, vs. 15-17. 
2. Worldly-Mindedness Condemned,vs. 18-25. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 
3. Complete Surrender Rewarded, vs. 26-30. 


: ive the ki . a 
GotpEN Text: Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of | Thomson, however, places it earlier, as already intimated. 


God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.—Luke 18 : 17. 





Darty Home READING3: 
M.—Luke 18 : 15-30. Entering the kingdom. 
T.—Matt. 19 : 13-30. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 10: 13-31. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Matt. 18 : 1-14. Little ones of the kingdom. 
F.—1 Jobn 2 : 15-29. Love of the world. 
$.—1 Tim. 6: 1-21. Perils of wealth. 
$.—Lauke 9 : 57-62. Entireness of surrender. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CHILD-LIKE APPROACH COMMENDED, 


|. Children Brought: 

They brovght unto him also their babes (15). * 
As long as he liveth he is granted to the Lord (1 Sam.1 : 
Then were there brought unto him little children (Matt, rte 
They brought him, ... to present him to the Lord (Luke 2 : 
From a babe thou hast known the sacred writings (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 


ll. Children Weicomed : 

Suffer the little children to come, .. . forbid them not (16). 
He called to him a little child, and set him in the midst (Matt. 18 : 2). 
Forbid them not, to come unto me (Matt. 19 : 14) 


He took them in his arms, and blessed them (Mark 10 : 16). 
Nurture them in the. . . admonition of the bord (Eph. 6 : 4). 
lil. Child-likeness Commended ; 
Not receive ...as a little child, . . . in no wise enter (17). 
I have stilled ... my soul; like a weaned child (Psa, 131 : 2). 
Except ye... become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
(Matt. 18 : 3). 
In malice be ye babes (1 Cor. 14 : 20). 
As newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk (1 Pet. 2 : 2). 
1, ‘* They brought unto him alsotheir babes.’’ (1) Infantile need; 
2) Parental desire; (3) Divine sufficiency.—(1) Mothers; (2) 
abes; (3) Jesus, 
2. ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me.”’ (1) Need; (2) 
Supply ; (3) Access.—(1) The littlechildren ; (2) The loving Lord; 
(3) The tender permission. 
3. **Whosoever shall not receive, ... shall in no wise enter.’’ (1) 
The desired entrance; (2) The essential condition.—(1) The 
. heavenly kingdom ; (2) The lowly door. 


Il, WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS CONDEMNED. 
|. Eternal Life Sought : 
What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? (18.) 
What... shall I do, that I may have eternal life? (Matt. 19 : 16.) 
What then must we do? (Luke 3 : 10.) 


I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Luke 9 : 57). 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 : 30.) 


il. Worldly Wealth Preferred: 
He became exceeding sorrowful ; for he was very rich (23). 
If riches increase, set not your heart thereon (Psa. 62 * oa 
Riches certainly make themselves wings (Proy. 23 : 
He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be enpantshdd (Prov. 
28 : 20). 
Demas forsook me, having loved this present world (2 Tim. 4 : 10). 


ii, Eternal Salvation Jeopardized: 


How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
(24). 
Will thy riches suffice, that thou be not in distress ? (Job 36 : 19.) 
There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing (Prov. 13 : 7). 
Where eA treasure is, there will thy heart be also (Matt. 6 : 21), 
The deceitfulness of riches, choke the word (Matt. 13 : 22). 

1. ‘*Good Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ (1) An 
anxious inquirer; (2) A momentous inquiry ; (3) A competent 
Insiructor.—(1) Humanity’s greatest question; (2) Humanity’s 
grandest Instructor. { 


13). 
22). 


“ 


2. “One thing thou lackest yet.’’ (1) His heavenly goal; (2) His 
large Jae poe ee (3) His fatal lack.—(1) A single deficiency ; 
(2) A fatal deficiency. rs 

8. ‘‘He became exceeding sorrowful.’”’ (1) Longing for éférnal 


life ; (2) Clinging to worldly wealth ; (3) Wavering in indecision. 


III, COMPLETE SURRENDER REWARDED. 
1. Surrender Possible : 


Things which are impossible with men are possible with God 
(27). 
» penning too hard for the Lord? (Gen. 18 : 14.) 
. ave —— help in trouble (Psa, 46 : 1). 
Sy at is sufficient for thee (2 Cor. 12: 9). 
Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might (Eph. 6 : 10). 


il. Surrender Actual : 

Lo, we have left our own, and followed thee (28), 
Lo, we have left all, and followed thee (Matt. 19 : 27), 
I hold not my _ of any account (Acts 20 ; 24 


). 
I am ready . o die... for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts Zi :13). 
I can do all things in him (Phil. 4 : 18). 
ill. Surrender Rewarded : 
Manifold more in this time, and . . . eternal life (30). 
The Lord gave Job oor as much as he had before (Job 42 : 10). 
Sell,... distribute, ... and thou shalt have treasure in heaven 
(Luke 18 : 22). 
There is laid up for me the crown (2 Tim. 4 : 8), 
I will give thee the crown of life (Rev. 2: 10). 
1. ‘‘Then whocan be saved?”’ (1) A desirable end ; (2) A difficult 
way.—Salvation (1) Impossible with men ; (2) Possible with God. 
2. **Lo, we have left our own, and foll owed thee.” (1) Leaving 
worldly things; (2) Pursuing spiritual things.—(1) Self-re- 
nounced ; (2) Christ accepted. 
8. ‘* Manifold more in this time, and in the world to come eternal 
life.’ (1) Earthly rewards; (2) Heavenly rewards.—(1) Manifold 
increase here ; (2) Eternal blessedness hereafter. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


Not of this world (John 18 : 36). 

Saints its subjects (Col. 1 : 13). 

Entered in lowliness (Matt. 18 : 3,4; Luke 18 : 16, 17). 
Founded in righteousness (Psa. 45 : 6,7 ; Heb. 1 : 8, 9). 
Everlasting (Dan. 2 : 44; 7:14; Luke 1: 33), 
Triumphant (Mark 12 : 36 ; Rev. 17 : 14). 

Universal (Psa. 2:8 ; 72:8; Rev. 11:15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The interval between this lesson 
and the last seems to have been very brief. Matthew (Matt. 
19 : 3-12) and Mark (Mark 10: 2-12), however, tell of a dis- 
course about divorce, which seems to have immediately pre- 
ceded the blessing of the children. No other intervening 
event is recorded. 

Piace.—Probably in Perea, not far from Jericho. 

Trme.—In the latter part of March, 783 A. U.C.; that is, 
A.D. 30, as Andrews and Robinson maintain. Archbishop 


Persons.—Our Lord, with his disciples; parents with their 
babes ; a rich ruler,—or a young man, according to Matthew; 
Peter, speaking for the disciples. 

IncrpENTs.—Parents bring their babes to Jesus, but are 
rebuked by the disciples; Jesus reproves them for the re- 
buke, saying that it is necessary to receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child. A ruler comes, asking what he shall 
do to inherit eternal life; our Lord answers him, telling him 





that God only is good, and recounting the more practical 
duties of the law; the ruler claims to have obeyed these; 
our Lord bids him sell all that he has, distribute to the poor, 
and follow him; the ruler is sofrowful; our Lord declares 
how hard it is for a rich man to enter thé kingdom of God; 
then explains that God can accomplish what man cannot. 
Peter speaks of the disciples’ leaving all to follow Jesus; he 
tells them of the reward for such here and hereafter. 
PARALLEL PAssaGus.— Matthew 19: 13-30; Mark 10: 18-31, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 15-17.—And they brought unto him also their babes, 
that he should touch them: but when the disciples saw tt, they 
rebuked them. But Jesus called them unto him, saying, Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shtll in 
no wise enter therein: The narrative of Luke returns at this 
point to a parallelism with Matthew and Mark,—the long 
passage from Luke 9 : 51 to Luke 18: 14, which contains so 
much that is peculiar to this evangelist being now finished. 
According to the two earlier Gospels, Jesus had passed to 
the east side of the Jordan, and was now in Perea (Matt. 
19:1; Mark 10:1), These two Gospels place immediately 
after their statement as to the place where Jesus was, the 
story of the questioning of the Pharisees and his answer 
respecting divorce, and then give this little narrative of the 
bringing of the young children to him. Luke gives much 
more, and only makes a passing reference to the subject of 
divorce (Luke 16:18). Apparently, from Luke’s account, 
what is here related followed immediately after the teach- 
ings with regard to prayer, which were the subject of the 
last lesson, and not improbably on the same day. The lan- 
guage of Luke corresponds here nearly with that of Mark 
and Matthew, though Matthew’s account is a little briefer, 
and Mark’s a little more full. The word “babes” here is a 
different word from that which is rendered “little children” 
in Matthew and Mark, and more distinctly denotes “infant” 
children, The word “little children” occurs in verse 16. 
The word “also” indicates that they not only came them- 
selves, but also brought the infants. The definite article is 
added by Luke to the word designating the children, as it is 
not by the other two evangelists. This article is equivalent 
to a possessive pronoun, their infants,—the parents came, and 
brought their infant children also. 

Should touch them: Or, as Matthew says, “lay his hands 
on them;” that is, in the way of blessing them.—Culled 
them unto him: Jesus very probably, as Meyer says, directed 
his call to the infants themselves (Come to me, little ones) 
and then spoke to those who carried them, and to those 
about him. Mark represents that Jesus was moved with 
indignation at the action of the disciples in rebuking the 
parents. Matthew and Luke give only the words which he 
spoke.—Suffer: That is, do not attempt to prevent their com- 
ing, a8 you are now doing by your rebuke. : 

Of such: This genitive here is a possessive genitive,—to 
such belongeth the kingdom of heaven. The kingdom of 
heaven is the home of the child-like ones. The children 
may therefore well be brought to the Lord of the kingdom 
for his blessing. That Jesus means by “such” the child-like 
ones, is indicated by verse 17. The child-like spirit is so 
essential to the kingdom that no one who is without this 
spirit can enter into it. Luke omits the statement that Jesus, 
after uttering the words, took the infants in his arms and 
blessed them. He leaves this to be inferred by the reader 
from the gracious words themselves, 

Verses 18, 19.—And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? And Jesus said 
unto him, Why callest thou me good? None is good, save 
one, even God: The fact that the young man here spoken of 
was a ruler is mentioned only by Luke. This word means, 
probably, a ruler of the synagogue. He was, thus, prominent 
in the place where he lived. This fact is the only one added 
by Luke to the story as given by the other Gospels. Luke 
omits the words of Mark which indicate the eagerness of the 
young man, “ran... and kneeled to him,” but he shows the 
attitude of his mind towards the matter of righteousness and 
towards Jesus. The young ruler recognized in Jesus a 
teacher who might be expectéd to give light on the question 
which was occupying his mind. He did not doubt him, but, 
seeing in him a good man, he addressed him as such: Good 
teacher, from thine own knowledge and inward experience 
of the good, tell me what I must do to attain that which is 
the reward of goodness. We may see, from the story given 
by Luke, when taken as a whole, that the young ruler’s mind 
was upon the doing of some special thing beyond the ordi- 
nary commands of the law, and that he was, as Matthew 
says, approaching Jesus with the desire to know “ what good 
thing” he should do. The spirit of the doing, not the doing 
itself, was the thing which he needed. 

Why callest thou me good ?—Jesus points him to God as the 
one—the only one—who has in himself the essence of good- 








ness; who is, in the true and full sense, good. Jesus does 
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not deny here his own goodness, but he directs the mind of 
the questioner to the fact that he has not come as a teacher 
to bring a new goodness, or to tell some new thing which is 
the one good thing, but to point out the true way of doing 
the old commands, to lead men to the spirit of true obedience. 
God is the one who is good. In his law, the good things to 
be done are set forth. Do not come to me for a new good 
thing, which shall fill up that which is lacking in the old, 
and make the old complete. Thou knowest the command- 
ments; do what they require. 

Verses 20-23.—Thou knowest the commandments, Do not com- 
mit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Honour thy father and mother. And he said, All these things have 
I from my youth up. And when Jesus heard it, he said 
unto him, One thing thou lackest yet: sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me. But when he heard these things, he became 
exceeding sorrowful; for he was very rich: The purpose of 
Jesus in selecting the particular thing which he urged upon 
the young ruler was, we may believe, to teach him, by means 
of that which came nearest to his heart’s affection and desire, 
what was involved in the doing of the commandments. The 
young man had refrained from killing, stealing, bearing false 
witness, but he had done so without the holy and loving im- 
pulse of the soul. He had refrained as a moral man and 
after an external manner, but_ the movement of the living 
forces of the inner life towards righteousness was unknown 
in his experience. The giving of his possessions would in- 
volve as a necessity this movement; and it was the one thing 
which would involve it, because the life must turn before and 
when the sacrifice was made. Here was to be discovered the 
thing that was lacking. It was one thing, and one thing only. 
Not a new command to be fulfilled, but that turn of the inner 
life in which the fulfilling of all commands was centered. 

The sorrowfulness of the young man was the movement of 
the old life. The sacrifice was a mournful one, so long as the 
new life-impulse had not begun. It was a mournful one just 
in proportion to the measure of the riches, The ruler was 
very sorrowful, because he was very rich. 

Verses 24-27.—And Jesus seeing him said, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! For it is 
easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye, than for arich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it 
said, Then who can be saved? But he said, The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God: The words which 
Mark gives (Mark 10: 24) explain the meaning of Jesus. 
The difficulty of entrance into the kingdom for those who 
have riches is not found in the mere possession of the riches, 
but in the trust in them. The man who has the possessions 
is prone to trust in them. He isso exceeding sorrowful when 
he is called upon to give them up for the kingdom, that he 
remains outside of the gate, and goes away. The entrance 
becomes for him the needle’s eye, through which he can- 
not go. 

Of the expression in verse 25, Dr. Morison says: “A fine, 
bold, hieroglyphic, hyperbolical way of speaking, that need 
impose on no one. The key to its import is hung at the gir- 
le of common sense.” When the life-impulse changes, the 
rich man enters the kingdom as easily as the poor man. 
When he ceases to trust in riches, the hindrance of. his pos- 
sessions is removed. 

The young ruler was not the only one among the hearers 
of Jesus who turned away sorrowful, because he could not 
give up the world. The turn of the life-impulse is the thing 
“possible with God.” No wonder that the disciples, as they 
began to see the depth of the truth which Jesus taught con- 
cerning the entrance into the kingdom, were impelled to say 
sometimes, “Then who can be saved?” But the assurance 
which Jesus gave was a peaceful one, “ The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.” 

Verses 28-30.—And Peter said, Lo, we have left our own, and 
followed thee. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, 

There is no man that hath left house, or wife, or brethren, or par- 
ents, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not re- 
ceive manifold more in this time, and in the world to come eternal 
life: The direct promise given to the apostles in Matthew's 
narrative, “ Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,” etc., is omitted 
here, as it is also in Mark, and only the general assurance for 
all disciples who forsake, etc., is inserted. Luke omits also 
the words “many that are first shall be last,” etc., which are 
found both in Matthew and in Mark. The assurance which 
Jesus gives is one that relates to the present and the future. 
The reward for sacrifice on behalf of the kingdom comes with 
the sacrifice, as well as after it. The apostles knew the truth 
of these words of Jesus in the years that followed, as they 
were giving up all things for his sake. The reader is referred 
. for further suggestions to the notes on Mark. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKEIE, D.D. 


While Christ was on his last journey through the country 
beyond Jordan, leading to the ford at Jericho, and thence to 


of the people instinctively recognized in him their true friend 
and spiritual teacher. His only enemies were those who 
regarded themselves as the champions of orthodoxy and the 
specially religious. So apt are men to substitute form for 
reality in sacred things, and to think the light darkness, and 
the darkness light, in connection with them! 

A delightfui proof that his words and life were bearing at 
least some good fruit, amidst all the opposition from the 
ecclesiastical world, cheered the sou! of our Lord during a 
brief interval of rest in one of the Perean villages. The 
simple cottagers, hearing his counsels, and seeing from his 
very looks how utterly they might love and trust him as a 
friend and messenger of God, brought their young children 
to the door of the house in which he was (Mark 10: 10), to 
ask his blessing on them, as they were wont to bring them 
for the same purpose to the elders of the synagogues, as men 
specially honored. He was to put his hands on them, and 
pray for them as he did so; for every one believed, and 
believed rightly, that “the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,” and that “if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” 
The disciples, however, to whom this eager importunity of 
the people seemed a foolish and unwarrantable liberty taken 
with their Master, would not let them come in to him, and 
rebuked them for thus troubling him. But they had not yet 
learned the tenderness of his loving nature. 

Seeing them turning back the poor creatures who were 
bringing to him their little ones, and divining at once their 
object, he: was very much displeased at the hindrance thus 
offered to his overflowing love. “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” said he; “forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdonf of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall 
in no wise enter therein.” Only those who received the 
preaching of the gospel with minds simple as those of chil- 
dren, and strove by a godly life to become as innocent and 
guileless as they, could have part in its rewards. “Come to 
me, little child,” added he, turning to the little ones near 
him. Then as one by one, with a natural instinct, ran to him 
as to a friend, he lifted each into his arms, put his hand on 
it, and gave it his blessing, 

He had just begun his journey again, after this, when a 
young man who, doubtless for his worth, had already been 
chos@m one of the rulers of the local synagogue, came run- 
ning after him, and having kneeled before him, in token of 
reverence for an honored teacher, asked with all due respect 
as he did so, “Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life?” “Your question,” replied Christ, to 
paraphrase his words, “ is unnecessary, if you reflect. Indeed, 
it answers itself; for as there is only One who is the abso- 
lutely good, it can only be in following his will that you can 
find what you seek. To help you to realize, however, more 
fully what I mean, I would add that if you really wish to 
obtain eternal life, you must keep the commandments given 
you by God.” ‘ Which of the commandments do you mean?” 
asked the young man; for he had hoped to have some new 
task given him, different from those required by the rabbis 
in their exposition of the Decalogue, and as such, and per- 
haps also from its difficulty in performance, especially meri- 
torious if strictly carried out. 

“Well,” said Jesus, “you know the commandments,” and 
then he repeated several from the second table, choosing those 
which bore on our relations to our fellow-men, and closing 
with the great requirement to love our neighbors as our- 
selves, which he designed to make the test by which the 
young man might judge of his true spiritual condition. “TI 
have kept all these things from my youth up,” replied the 
inquirer, with transparent sincerity. “In what do I still 
come short?” These last words revealed his false position. 
He was striving to secure heaven by an exact obedience to 
the letter of the law; to earn it, in fact, by his good deeds, 
and had not drunk in the spirit of the commandments, fail- 
ing especially to realize the infinite demands of that Divine 
love which lay at the root of all true fulfilment of them. 
Looking at him, so young and so earnest, Jesus felt his heart 
drawn out towards him; yet, for the sake of his highest 
interests, had a painful trial to lay on him. “If you really 
wish,” said he, “to fulfil the commandments perfectly, you 
must sacrifice ali you have for the love of God, selling every- 
thing and giving the price to the poor, and then come and 
follow me. So, you shall have treasure in heaven.” 

It was a special test for a special case,—as if he had said, 

You can never attain spiritual righteousness by merely 
legal efforts; it means what is far more,—complete self-sur- 
render, with all you have, to God. So, still, Christianity has 

as its ground principle the duty of unconditional self-sacrifice. 
The young man might well have read his spiritual deficiency 
in the strong light of this great demand, and have been led 
by it to a higher conception of religion than he had hitherto 
held. Christ himself was about to lay down his life for the 
truth, and it was far less for the young man to lay down his 
goods for it. But, with all his worth, he could not rise to the 
acceptance of such a condition, even to gain heaven; and, 
turning away, went off deeply sorrowful, for he was very rich. 





Jerusalem and Calvary, it was touching to see how the masses 


of it,—loving his goods, in truth, more than his God,—was 
painful in the extreme. “How hardly,” said Christ, as he 
looked round after him as he walked away, “shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” Then, when 
he saw how astonished his disciples were at words which cut 
up by the root their still lingering hope that they would some 
day see their Master raised to be the sultan of Israel, after 
he had redeemed it, by his power, from Rome, and be them- 
selves the high officials of his court at Jerusalem, he went on 
to say that, to use one of their popular sayings, expressive of 
hopeless impossibility, “it was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a man who trusts in riches” — 
that is, gives them the first place in his heart—* to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” “Who then can be saved,” asked the 
disciples, still more astonished, “if the rich, who have the 
means of doing so much good, are not?” Turning to them 
with speaking looks, which chained their regard, he gave 
them, after a moment, his answer: “To man by himself,” 
said he, “it is impossible, but not with the help of God.” 

_ Peter, always impulsive, had now his question to put. He 
and his fellow-disciples, unlike the young man, had really 
given up all for their Master, and had followedhim. “Shall 
we have the treasure in heaven of which you spoke, or what 
shall we have?” “ Youshall sit with me, as judges of Israel, 
when I come again,” said Christ, “and shall receive in my 
kingdom a hundred-fold for all you have forsaken here. 
But,” added he, “beware; for many who have seemed first 
in this life will be last there, and the last will be first. Not 
outward seeming, but true inner likeness to God, will deter- 
mine your eternity.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





HOW TO ENTER THE KINGDOM. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In this section Luke rejoins the other two evangelists, from 
whom his narrative has diverged since Luke 9:51. All 
three bring together these two incidents of the children in 
Christ’s arms and the young ruler. Probably they were con- 
nected in time as well as in subject. Both set forth the con- 
ditions of entering the kingdom, which the one declares to 
be lowliness ard trust, and the other to be self-renunciation. 

1. We have the child-likeness of the subjects of the king- 
dom. No doubt there was a dash of superstition in the im- 
pulse that moved the parents to bring their children to Jesus, 
but it was an eminently natural desire to win a good man’s 
blessing, and one to which every parent’s heart will respond. 
It was not the superstition, but the intrusive familiarity, that 
provoked the disciples’ rebuke. A great man’s hangers-on 
are always more careful of his dignity than he is, for it in- 
creases their own importance. 

The tender age of the children is to be noted. They were 
“babes,” and had to be brought, being too young to walk, 
and so having scarcely yet arrived at conscious, voluntary 
life. It is “of such” that the subjects of the kingdom are 
composed. What, then, are the qualities which, by this com- 
parison, Jesus requires? Certainly not innocence, which 
would be to contradict all his teaching and to shut out the 
prodigals and publicans, and clean contrary to the whole 
spirit of Luke’s Gospel. Besides, these scarcely conscious 
infants were not “innocent,” for they had not come to the 
age of which either innocence or guilt can bé predicated. 
What, then, had they which the children of the kingdom 
must have? 

Perhaps the sweet and meek little 131lst Psalm puts us 
best on the track of the answer. It may have been in our 
Lord’s mind; it certainly corresponds to his thought. “My 
heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty... .I have stilled 
and quieted my soul; like a weaned child with his mother.” 
The infant's lowliness is not yet humility; for it is instinct 
rather than virtue. It makes no claims; thinks no lofty 
thoughts of self; in fact, has scarcely begun to know that 
there is a self at all. On the other hand, clinging trust is 
the infant’s life. ‘It, too, is rudimentary and instinctive, but 
the impulse which makes the babe nestle in its mother’s 
bosom may well stand for a picture of the conscious trust 
which the children of the kingdom must have. The child’s 
instinct is the man’s virtue. We have 

“To travel back 
And tread again that ancient track,” 
regaining as the conscious temper of four spirits those excel- 
lences of humility and trust of which the first faint types 
may be seen in the infant in arms. The entrance gate is very 
low, and, if we hold our heads high, we shall not get through 
it. It must be on our hands and knees that we goin. There 
is no place in the kingdom for those who trust in themselves. 
We must rely wholly on God manifest in his Son. 

So intent is Luke in pointing the lesson that he passes by 
in silence the infinitely beautiful and touching incident 
which the world perhaps knows better than any other in our 
Lord’s life,—that of his taking the infants in his arms and 
blessing them. In many ways that incident would have been 
peculiarly suitable for this Gospel, which delights to bring 
out the manhood and universal beneficence of Jesus, But if 





To see one so near the kingdom choosing this world instead 





Luke knew of it, he did not care to bring in anything which 
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would weaken the lesson of the conditions of entering the 
kingdom. 

2. We have self-renunciation as the condition of entering 
the kingdom. The‘vonversation with the ruler sets forth its 
necessity; the sad exclamation to the bystanders (vs. 24-27) 
teaches its difficulty; and the dialogue with Peter, as repre- 
senting the twelve (vs. 28-30), its reward. 

(1.) The necessity of self-renunciation. The ruler’s question 
has much blended good and evil. It expresses a true earnest- 
ness, a dissatisfaction with self, a consciousness of unattained 
bliss and a longing for it, a felt readiness to take any pains 
to secure it, a confidence in Christ’s guidance,—in short, much 
of the child spirit. But it has also a too light estimate of 
what good is, a mistaken notion that “eternal life” can be 
won by external deeds, which implies fatal error as to its 
nature and his own power to do these, This superficial esti- 
mate of goodness, and this over-confidence in his ability to do 
good acts, are the twin mistakes against which Christ’s treat- 
ment of him is directed. 

Adopting Luke’s version of our Lord’s answer, the counter- 
question, which begins it, lays hold of the polite address, 
which had slipped from the ruler’s lips as mere form, and 
bids him widen out his conceptions of “good.” Jesus does 
not deny that he has a right to the title, but questions this 
man’s right to give it him. The ruler thought of Jesus only 
as a man, and, so thinking, was too ready with his adjective. 
Conventional phrases of compliment may indicate much of 
the low notions from which they spring. He who is so lib- 
eral with his ascriptions of goodness needs to have his notions 
of what it is elevated, Jesus lays down the great truth which 
this man, in his confidence that he by his own power could 
do any good needed for eternal life, was perilously forgetting. 
God is the only good, and therefore all human goodness must 
come from him; and if the ruler is to do “good,” he must 
first be good, by receiving goodness from God, 

But the saying has an important bearing on Christ’s char- 
acter. The world calls him good. Why? There is none 
good but God. So we are face to face with this dilemma,— 
Either Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh, or he is not 
good. 

Having thus tried to deepen his conceptions, and awaken 
his consciousness of imperfection, our Lord meets the man 
on his own ground by referring him to the Law, which abun- 
dantly answered his inquiry. The second half of the com- 
mandments are alone quoted by him; for they have especially 
to. do with conduct, and the infractions of them are more 
easily recognized than those of the first, The ruler expected 
that some exceptional and brilliant deeds would be pointed 
out, and he is relegated to the old homely duties, which it 
is gross crime not to do. ‘ 

A shade of disappointment and impatience is in his prot- 
estation that he had done all these ever since he was a lad. 
No doubt he had, and his coming to Jesus confessed that 
though he had, the doing had not brought him “eternal 
life’ Are there not many youthful hearts which would 
have to say the same, if they would be frank with them- 
selves? They have some longings after a bliss and calm 
which they feel is not theirs, They have kept within the 
lines of that second half of the Decalogue, but that amount 
and sort of “good thing” has not brought peace. Jesus looks 
on all such as he did on this young man, “loves” them, and 
speaks further to them as he did to him, What was lack- 
ing? The soul of goodness, without which these other things 
were “dead works.” And what is thatsoul? Absolute self- 
renunciation and foliowing Christ. For this man the former 
took the shape of parting with his wealth, but that external 
renunciation in itself was as “dead” and impotent to bring 
eternal life as all his other good acts had been. It was 
precious as a means to an end,—the entrance into the num- 
ber of Christ’s disciples; and as an expression of that, inward 
self-surrender which is essential for discipleship. 

The real stress of the condition is in its second half, “ Fol- 
low me.” He who enters the company of Christ’s followers 
enters the kingdom, and has eternal life. If he does not do 
that, he may give his goods to feed the poor, and it profiteth 
him nothing. Eternal life is not the external wages for 
external acts, but the outcome and consequence of yielding 
self to Jesus, through whom goodness, which keeps the law, 
flows into the soul. 

The requirement pierced to the quick. The man loved 
the world more than eternal life, after all. But though he 
went away, he went sorrowful; and that was perhaps the 
presage that he would come back. 

(2.) Jesus follows him with sad yearning, and, we may be 
sure, still sought to draw him back. His exclamation is full 
of the charity which makes allowance for temptation. It 
speaks a universal truth, never more needed than in our days 
and in America and England, where wealth has flung its 
golden chains round so many professing Christians. How 
few of us believe that it gets harder for us to be disciples as 
we grow richer? There are multitudes in our churches who 
would be far nearer Christ than they are ever'likely to be, if 
they would literally obey the injunction to get rid of their 
wealth. , 

We are too apt to take such commands as applicable only 


bs 


+ 
to the individuals who received them, whereas, though, no 
doubt, the spirit, and not the letter, is the universal element 
in them, there are far more of us than we are willing to con- 
fess, who need to obey the letter in order to keep the spirit. 
What a depth of vulgar adoration of the power of money is 
in the disciples’ exclamation, “If rich men cannot get into 
the kingdom, who can getin?” Or perhaps it rather means, 
If self-renunciation is the condition, who can fulfil it? The 
answer points us all to the only pawer by which we can do 
good, and overcome self; namely, by God’s help. God is 
“good,” and we can be good too, if we look tohim. God will 
fill our souls with such sweetness that earth will not be hard 
to part with. 

(3.) The last paragraph of this lesson teaches the reward of 
self-renunciation, Peter shoves his oar in, after his fashion. 
It would have been better if he had not boasted of their sur- 
render, but yet it was true that.they had given upall. Only 
a fishing-boat and a parcel of old nets, indeed, but these were 
all they had to give; and God’s store, which holds his chil- 
dren’s surrendered valuables, has many things of small value 
in it,—cups of cold water and widows’ mites lying side by 
side with crowns and jewels. ) 

So Jesus does not rebuke the almost innocent self-con- 
gratulation, but recognizes in it an appeal to his faithfulness. 
It was really a prayer, though it sounded like a vaunt, and 
it is answered by renewed assurances. To part with outward 
things for Christ’s sake or for the kingdom’s sake,—which is 
the same thing,—is to win them again with all their sweetness 
a hundred-fold sweeter. Gifts given to him eome back to the 
giver, mended by his touch and hallowed by lying on his 
altar. The present world yields its full riches only to the 
man who surrenders all to Jesus. And the “eternal life,” 
which the ruler thought was to be found by outward deeds 
flows necessarily into the heart which is emptied of self, that 
it may be filled with Him who is the life, and will be per- 
fected yonder. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


It is sometimes difficult for persons not properly instructed 


to know whether they are saved or not. It is often difficult |, 


for men to know concerning others. But just preceding this 
lesson we have the Lord’s assertion of the publican’s instan- 
taneous justification. 

In the beginning of the lesson we have (1) an assertion of 
the salvation of a whole class—little children; (2) the asser- 
tion that adults must receive the kingdom as a little child to 
enter therein; and later (3) a case where one fails of eternal 
life. 

What is the child characteristic essential to adult salva- 
tion? Perfect faith. They exist only by faith. It is so 
great and all-pervading that they are not even conscious of 
it. They are carried, and fear no fall; they are fed, and fear 
no famine. Adults have the same training. They are car- 
ried withsa world for a pillow. Breath and food are provided. 
They ought, by such necessary things to grow into a perfect 
faith in all things. But they assert that faith shall stop at a 
given point. They would cease to be children. Yet the man 
is immensely smaller, compared to the things to be gotten or 
understood, than the babe is compared to the things he then 
needs. 

The young man had faithfully kept ten commandments 
from his youth, but refuses to obey the eleventh. The ten 
were profitable to him. It was his joy and pride to keep 
them. He would rather have no property than to steal it. 
But the eleventh is as profitable, when Christ commands it, 
as the eighth. It is better to have no property than to be 
disobedient. Why is not Christ’s eleventh commandment as 
obligatory as his eighth? 

Christ did not mean poverty except perhaps in possessions, 
He meant wealth in person. All this man’s boasted ances- 
tors,—Abraham, Job, Moses,—had been put to this test, 
and had found the reproaches of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures of Egypt. A moment’s remembrance of this 
would have put this test in the realm of demonstrated prin- 
ciples instead of faith. 

But he did not even stay to hear what “ manifold more” 
was possible to God that was impossible to man. He went 
away very sorrowful from an offer to change his great pos- 
sessions into a hundred fold more, his perishing life into life 
everlasting. 


Skien, Norway. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They brought unto him .. . their babes: ... the diseiples . . . re- 
buked them (v.15). It was not the scribes and Pharisees, but it 
was our Lord’s disciples, who rebuked the parents for bringing 
their babes to Jesus for his blessing. And we have every 
reason to suppose that those disciples were conscientious in 
their belief that it was not in the plan of their Master to do 





anything for babes. This fact suggests the thought that it is 





not enough to mean to do right; for we may be in error as to 
our views of the right. Jesus is even readier to give a bless- 
ing than we are to look for it, and his power to bless out- 
reaches our limitations for it. 

Litile children: .. . of such is the kingdom of God (v, 16). If 
God’s kingdom were to be made up only of those who had 
learned a great deal, or had endured a great deal, or had 
achieved a great deal, it would seem to be closed against the 
great majority of persons in this world; but when it is 
said to be made up of little children and the child-like, it 
seems to be open as a possibility to almost everybody. Every 
one of us was a child to begin with. If we will come back, 
as it ‘were, to the simplicity, the conscious dependence, the 
trustfulness, of childhood, we shall be in just that state in 
which God would have those of whom his kingdom is com- 
posed. How simple a thing is this! Very simple, but not 
very easy. 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? (v. 18.) Almost 
everybody wants to have another good life when he is 
through with this one; and that is what the average man 
means when he talks about “eternal life.” He would be glad 
to enjoy himself here, and then in some way to be the gainer 
when he is through with the life that now is. Eternal life is 
a synonym for eternal joy in the ordinary mind; and the ques- 
tion, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” isa question that 
is in wellnigh everybody’s thought, at one time or another. 

Thou knowest the commandments (vy. 20). When it comes to 
the matter of ordinary morals, the path of duty is plain be- 
fore every mah. All of us have been told what we ought to 
do, and what we ought not todo. No one of us can say that 
he lacks a knowledge of his obligations to God and to his 
fellow-man. When a man says, “What is my duty in life?” 
the answer comes back to him with the force of unmistak- 
able truth, “Thou knowest the commandments,” 

All these things have I observed from my youth up (v.21). Trying 
to do right is a trying business,—more trying than satisfactory. 
The man who feels that his salvation depends on his right- 
doing, has a constant burden of personal responsibility, with- 
out the sense of being safe through his personal merit asa 
well-doer, Even though he can, in a sense, say that he has 
kept the commandments, his unsatisfied heart will still ery 
out, What more shall I do, in order to be saved ? 

Sell all that thow hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thow 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow me (v. 22), He 
who is not ready to give up his property at the call of his 
Master, 1s incapable of using his property in the service of 
his Master. He who is ready to make a surrender of his 
property in whatever way it may be needed by his Master, 
may have a duty of holding that property in and for that 
Master’s service, It is not the giving to the poor, but it is 
the doing what the Master directs, that is the true test of 
discipleship. 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! (v. 24.) Salvation is for the lost. Rescue is for those 
who are unable to find their own way to safety. A sense of 
dependence is essential to’a life of faith. Only he who feels, 
each day, that he needs to be taken care of and supplied by 
God for that day, can walk as one who does not see, but who 
does trust. Hence it is that he who has money to depend on 
is in special danger of trying to walk by sight instead of by 
faith. But he who, having riches, retains a sense of personal 
dependence on God, can, by God’s grace, have added power 
through his added struggle in the path of obedience and 
of faith. 

Manifold more in this time, and in the world to come eternal 
life (v. 30). God is the best paymaster in the universe, 
That which he has promised is sure to come, The only per- 
sons whose support can never by any possibility fail them, 
are those whom God supports; and he supports all those who 
trust themselves to him in loving restfulness. We do not 
know just what is best for us; and, even if we did know, we 
could not secure it. God does know just what is best for us, 
and he is ready to secure it to us. The richest persons in 
this world are those who are sharers with God in all that he 
possesses, whatever else they may lack. The poorest persons 
in this world are those who have no share with God in his 
possessions, whatever else they may have. ; 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HIN'S. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The first part of this lesson deals with the way in which 
the Master received and blessed the little ones, Teachers of 
young classes will, of course, spend much time on this inecis 
dent. But for the majority of our scholars, I think that the 
balance of the lesson should be dwelt upon with much ful- 
ness, After the story of the reception of the children, we 
are told that a rich young man asked Jesus what he must do 
to inherit the kingdom of God. Jesus told him to keep the 
| commandments, and mentioned some of them. To this the 
young man replied that he had kept them from his youth 
up. Jesus then told him that he yet lacked one thing, and 
| that was that he must sell his property, and give it to the 
poor, and then come and follow him. At this the young man 
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was filled with sorrow, for he was not willing to do as the 
Master told him to. 

Then it was that Jesus said that for rich men to get to 
heaven was a most difficult thing. This so amazed the dis- 
ciples, who probably thought that rich men had a better 
chance than poor, that they exclaimed, “Who then can be 
saved?” Then Peter called the attention of the Lord to 
the fact that they had left all for his sake. To this Jesus 
replied, that no one that made any sacrifices for him would 
go unrewarded, 

Look now at the first point with regard to this young man. 
This man wanted to get to heaven. That he was sincere in 
his desire there is no doubt. He wanted to be an heir of 
eternal life. This was what brought him to the Master. He 
had no idea of what the conditions were on which he could 
have his desire, but he warited information on that point. In 
this one desire of his, this man was like many thousands of 
our time. I never met any man who was not anxious to go 
to heaven when he died, However he may be living in this 
world, I have found that all men want to go to the land of 
the blessed when they die, All in this class certainly have 
this desire. Indeed, if the wish were all that is requifite for 
entrance there, there would not be one soul that would fail of 
admittance. 

Did this young man get to heaven? From the narrative, 
I think we must conclude that he did not. Certainly, unless 
he changed his course of life, he failed to reach that land. 
Look now at, the reason for this failure. When the Lord 
told him what the condition was on which he’ could inherit 
eternal life, he declined the condition, This was because he 
wanted money more than heaven. When he had to make 
is choice between the one and the other, he found that he 
was not willing to give up his wealth for the sake of eternal life. 
He preferred to serve mammon rather than God, and so he 
eame short of his expectation. If he could not have both, he 
would prefer to lose this and retain that. 

There are many like that man still living. They want to 
go to heaven when they die, but they are not willing to live 
in this world in the way in which they must live in order to 
reach that blessed land. I once stood in a room with a young 
man who was a victim of strong drink, and was trying to 
persuade him not to go out to satisfy his appetite. He turned 
to me, and said in a most piteous voice: “I do not want to go. 
to hell, but, if I had to die for it, I must have some drink 
now.” What he wished for was to go to heaven and yet have 
his strong drink. This is only an exaggerated case of what 
we see in many lives. There are not a few young people 
who want to go to heaven, and who yet realize that to do so 
they must be his disciples in this life; and yet they are not 
willing to give up the pleasure that isso dear tothem. I 
have had this said to me more than once, Others are so in- 
tent on making money that they are not willing to cease the 
hunt for gold in order to make sure of their eternal welfare. 
Sin, in some of its many alluring forms, has bewitched them, 
and they cannot persuade themselves to give it up. And so 
they go on, wishing to get to heaven, and at the same time 
keep company with their sins, 

Was this young man wise, or was he unutterably foolish? 
We only need to ask the question to have it answer itself. 

There is another solemn lesson from this story. That is 
this: “It is hard for rich men to get to heaven.” In general, 
we are like the disciples in our judgment in this matter. 
They thought that the rich had a very good chance to reach 
that land, and were “astonished beyond measure” at the 
Master’s words. We see that the rich are, as a rule, refined 
and pleasant people, and have few vices that are repugnant. 
We see that, in many cases, the rich give what are called 
large gifts to benevolent causes, and that they are looked up 
to in Wall Street and in society in general. And we are 
tempted to think (and they are too) that they are pretty safe 
for the future. Yet Jesus, who knows, says that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God. This is why Paul says, 
“Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded.” The whole teaching of God’s Word is that 
it is a very dangerous thing to be rich. 

Many a rich man, who thinks that he will be safe when he 
reaches the other world, will find out that all that his riches 
have done for him is to sink him to a lower level than he 
would have reached had he been poor. There are rich men 
in the church who are worth their millions, and who are 
still growing richer with the passing years. They give to 
good causes, but they never give so as to feel it; and, instead 
of devoting their riches to God’s cause, they keep growing richer 
and richer, in spite of the fact that God’s. cause is languish- 
ing onevery hand. Let me ask a question. Cana man who 
is a millionaire, and who spends ninety thousand dollars 
on himself and family, and ten thousand dollars on the 
Lord’s cause, expect to get to heaven? What do you think? 
I do not give an answer to this question, but merely throw it 
out for your thought. But I am ready to say that his case is 
avery risky one. I would not like to take his chances. We 
are not judges for each other, but, from what Jesus says, I 

should not like to take the risk myself. And yet, in spite of 
the mos! solemn warning that this lesson contains, the multi- 


y 
tude of our scholars would gladly take the risk, and try the 
experiment. Poverty will riot ensure a man’s getting to 
heaven, but riches will lessen his chances to a very great 
degree. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Did many people gather around Jesus as he walked from 
place to place? What kind of stories did they often hear 
him tell as he taught them? What parables did he give 
teaching how to pray? To-day’s lesson is about some words 
he said and something he did, but yet not a parabie or a 
miracle,—some loving words which every child learns to say ; 
for they are about little children, and show us how Jesus 
loved thém. ; 


Children Brought to Jesus.—One day as Jesus was very busy 
talking to his disciples, and they as busy listening to him, 
they heard voices and footsteps coming, and saw some people 
close by with little children. Who do you suppose brought 
little owes in their arms, and led some little tottering ones 
just learning how to walk? They wanted Jesus to touch 
these children and pray for them. Who watches so tenderly 
over her baby, softly sings it to sleep, and lays it to rest with 
prayer in her heart that it may be kept from harm, and grow 
up pure and good? Why, the mothers, of course, were the 
ones who came with these little ones for Jesus to lay his hands 
on them, and give his blessing, before they grew old enough 
to be sinful and disobedient. The disciples did not want to 
be troubled with babies crying, or to have their Master stop 
talking to them for the sake of some hindering mothers and 
children. 

The disciples told the women so, but Jesus found fault with 
them for their finding fault with the mothers. 

Then he said the sweet words which you all can say, which 
mean, Let the children come, and never refuse them. Can 
you say the very words that Jesus said? 

The Kingdom of God.—We do not often read of Jesus’ show- 
ing displeasure; but when his own disciples wanted to keep 
away the children, he was “much displeased.” He called 
the mothers to him, and how gladly they came! What love 
and kindness must have been in his face as he looked at the 
mothers and children, one by one, as he spoke of them, not 
one too young to be his own, for he said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of God”! What did the mothers want him to do? 
See how he is ready to do far more than we sometimes ask. 
He not only touched the children with his hands, he “ took 
them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed 
them.” 

How willingly they must have nestled in his arms! He 
seemed no stranger from whom a timid child might turn 
away; for in his eyes they saw such love while they felt his 
gentle touch. How often those mothers might tell, in after 
years, of that journey to Perea, of the happy day when Jesus’ 
embrace and blessing was given! Could such a child ever 
become disobedient or wilful, ill-tempered or dishonest? Do 
you think Jesus loved those little ones any better than he 
loves every child to-day? Is the golden text as true now as 
when Jesus first spoke the words we are saying now? 

Where is the kingdom of God? Wherever he reigns and 
is loved and obeyed. Jesus will make any heart his king- 
dom where love to him makes ready, willing service. Those 
who would belong to his kingdom must trust him, believe all 
he says, be ready to be led by his will and his word, as a 
little child holds the hand that keeps him from falling. 
Jesus never tells the children that they must be old or grown 
up before they can come to him, or even be like grown people ; 
but he tells the grown people they must be like children; 
that, unless they will receive all the truth about the kingdom 
of heaven as a little child, they shall not even enter into that 
| kingdom. 

A Young Ruler.—A young man came running to Jesus, 
kneeled down before him, and said, “Good Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 

He was a young ruler of the Jews who had always seemed 
outwardly good, who seemed really to want to belong to the 
kingdom of God, and thought he must do something to gain 
a place there. Jesus looked upon him and loved him; he 
‘Yeminded him of the Ten Commandments, of his duties to 
his parents and his fellow-men. The young man said, “ All 
these have I kept from my youth up.” Jesus could see his 
heart; he knew that he did not love God better than he 
loved himself, his wealth, and his comfort. 

“One thing thou lackest,” said Jesus. “Sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 

ute in heaven: and come, follow me.” 

He Went.Away Grieved.—The young man came hurrying 
with glad, eager face; he went away “ very sorrowful: for he 

| was very rich.” Was he sorry because he was rich? Why 
then? Was it a sin to be rich? The Jews thought it 
| showed the blessing of God to be rich. Abraham, “the 
| friend of God,” was a rich man;-so was Jacob, David, and 





Solomon. No, not asin to be rich if he loved God better | 
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than his riches; not if he had been willing to use his money 
for Jesus’ sake, to do with it as he bade, and follow him. 

How much easier would it have. been, if the young man 
had begun in his childhood to love God above everything 
else! As he went away very sorrowful, Jesus said, “How 
hardly shall they who have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” Jesus meant those who love their riches, who 
trust in them for happiness; and he used a saying among the 
Jews to teach what he meant. When they would say any- 
thing was impossible, they said, “No more than a camel 
could go through a needie’s eye.” 

Some people tell us that in a city wall there was often a 
little gate through which a man might pass, or even a camel, 
if it would kneel down without its load and bow its head, 
might perhaps push through. Jesus certainly meant some- 
thing very hard, for he said, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” Those who heard, looked in strange won- 
der at each other, and said, “ Who then can be saved?” To 
whom in the company had he once called “Follow me”? 
Did they obey? Peter was ready to say, “Lo, we have left 
all, and followed thee.” ‘Yes, Jesus knew it all, as he knows 
every sacrifice for him, and promised abundant reward in 
this life and in the life to come. 

Can children now enter his kingdom? He knows every 
trial, every whispered prayer, and welcomes every little child, 
Can you heartily join every morning in saying, 

“Dear Jesus, I come with the morning light, 
To ask for thy grace, to lead me aright. 
Forgive all my sinning, and show to me 
What a child may do to serve and please thee,” 

If you can pray such a prayer with your whole heart, you 
may surely know that he will say of you as of the children 
he held in his arms, “Of such is the kingdom of God.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 





IF WE GIVE UP WE SHALL RECEIVE 
The unchildlike spirit, | The kingdom of God. 
Earthly possessions, Treasure in heaven. 
Friends and kindred, | Blessings in both worlds. “i 
“ And all these things shall be added unto you.” 








GIVE, LIFE, 
AND THOU SHALT HAVE 
| KEEP, ? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“Oh to be nothing, nothing.” 

“‘T’m the child of a King.” 

“And must I part with all I have.” 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“ Who are these in bright array.” 
“Sons of God, beloved in Jesus.” 

* Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“Tuey Resvkep Tuem.”—It seems strange that the dis- 
ciples should rebuke those who brought little children to 
receive their Master’s blessing. But their disapproval was 
probably connected with a general Jewish prejudice of the 
time, as to the capability of little children entering into 
the world to come. It might reasonably have been supposed 


that the scribes would have taught that the kingdom was’ 


open at least to all those who had received the rite of cir- 
cumcision. But we find that, while this was held by some, 
yet that others taught that the child of a son or daughter of 
Abraham was in the kingdom from its birth; while their 
great Rabbi Simeon argued that a child Wwas capable of enter- 
ing the world to come from the time it could speak, and 
could answer Amen. The disciples probably, therefore, 
imagined that such young infants were below the reach of 
spiritual blessings. It was the custom for every child, on its 
first birthday, to be brought into the synagogue, that the 
chief,rabbi might lay his hands on it and bless it; and, from 
this time, there was no question of its salvability. The rich 
were always expected to make liberal offerings to the syna- 
gogue on this occasion. These infants were brought to Christ 
by those who recognized him as greater than any rabbi, that 
they might receive his blessing, even though they had not 
reached the age when they might be blessed in the syna- 
gogue. 

“Goop Master, Waar Seatt I Do?”—There appears 
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to be a depth of meaning in the epithet “good,” which Kas 
not been noticed by the commentators, as well as in the 
fact mentioned by Mark, that the young ruler kneeled to 
Christ. Both the action and the expression signified a recog- 
nition of a far higher spiritual authority than was ever 
tlaimed by the rabbis, It was much more than a conven- 
tional form of respect or an expression of reverence. For, 
though a rabbi would be respectfully saluted, and perhaps 
the hem of his garment be kissed, yet. no Jew would kneel 
to him, as this was an honor given to prophets alone. Nor 
would the epithet “good” be applied to any living man in 
his presence, though it might be used of the absent, and es- 
pecially of the dead. It is stated that the expression “good 
rabbi” or “good man” riever once occurs in the Talmud. 
Clearly, therefore, the young ruler publicly acknowledged in 
Jesus of Nazareth, if not a divine person, yet one inspired 
by the spirit of God; and our Lord’s subsequent question is 
intended to elicit a further and more distinct confession of his 
divine nature. 

“EASIER FOR A CamEL TO Go THRovuGH A NEEDLE’s 
Eyr.”—Much difficulty has been most unnecessarily raised 
respecting this expression, and it has even been suggested 
that the true reading should be “a cable,” the word for 
which, in Greek, only differs by a single letter from that for 
camel. But no such change is needed. The fact is, that our 
Lord was using a common and familiar proverb, which ex- 
presses in terms of Oriental exaggeration anything difficult 
and almost impossible. The phrase occurs frequently in 
rabbinical writings for anything very unusual and difficult. 
Thus, in a discourse in the Talmud concerning dreams and 
their interpretation, we read: “They do not show a man a 
palm-tree of gold, nor an elephant going through the eye of 
a needle.” On which the commentary is: “ That is, a thing 
which he was not wont to see, nor concerning which he ever 
thought.” So again, one rabbi disputing with another, who 
had asserted something incongruous, replies: “ Perhaps thou 
art one of those of Pombeditha, who can make an elephant 
pass through a needle,” which the commentator paraphrases, 
* Who speak things that are impossible.” 


The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Child-likeness as the ideal of Christian discipleship is the 
teaching of this lesson. A child without knowledge, and 
without riches, and without. social station, is welegmed by our 
Lord as already like those who are of the kingdom of heaven. 
A full-grown man, with knowledge and wealth and social 
prominence, is practically shut out from that kingdom, be- 
cause he will not consent to come into it as a little child. 

What is “child-likeness”? It certainly is not “ghildish- 
ness,” A child may be childish, and not child-like; so maya 
man. Child-likeness is the spirit and method of a true child. 
Childishness is the spirit and method of an unworthy child. 
Child-likeness includes a sense of dependence, a willingness to 
learn, a readiness to obey, and an impulse to trust. Childishness 
includes a wayward desire to be independent of parental con- 
trol, to act one’s own pleasure, and to look out for one’s self. 

A wise man, a rich man, aman of exalted station, may be 
saved, but only as he yields himself and all his possessions 
to the Saviour in child-like and trustful dependence. He 
who is still a child-like child has an advantage in this matter 
of salvation. He who is childish—whatever his age—is at a 
great disadvantage. The only hope for one who is neither 
a child nor child-like is through his coming back to child- 
likeness as if he were still a true child. 


ADDED POINTS. 


One may be doing just right, and yet come under the cen- 
sure of Christians. It never will do to accept the opinion of 
even the best of men as a sure guide to duty. The real test 
is, What does Jesus say is right? 

Let us have a care that we do not come under the censure 
of Jesus by hindering those who would get nearer to him. 

Children have rights which must be respected. Children 
have aclaim to respect because of what Christ thinks of them. 

It is not whether we are entitled to think much of our- 
selves, but whether we are ready to think little enough of 
ourselves, that decides our fitness to begin the Christian life. 

It js well to look squarely at the cost of being a Christian 
before we enter upon the life of a Christian. 

There is only One who can lay down the conditions of 
salvation. 

Most men know the commandments, whether they keep 
them or not. And many a man who does not keep all the 
commandments he knows, is ready to say, “I do as well as I 
know how.” 

Whether we love Jesus or not, we may be sure that he 
loves us. 

In order to get, we must give. In order to have, we must 
let go. Only he who is ready to give up everything, can be 
sure of retaining anything. 

The larger a man’s present possessions, the harder it is for 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editorwr publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT FICTION.* 


Any person of sense perceives that it is worse than idle 
to talk and act as though a new novel is necessarily an 
important topic, while a new history, biography, poem, 
or book of essays, is a theme for the learned or eccentric 
few, and not for the ordinary circles of intelligent people. 
The reverse is true, notwithstanding the ‘wearisome 
amount of attention given to novels in parlor chit-chat, 
and in the editorial departments of some of our leading 
magazines; for, while fiction at its best is fairly entitled 
to rank with the ideal and imaginative—that is to say 
the highest—literature of the world, he would be a bold 
man who averred that much of current English, French, 
German, Danish, Russian, Spanish, or American fiction 
deserves such place. Novels are neither to be ignored 
nor to be given a monopoly of attention; hence it is con- 
venient to select from the ever-multiplying mass of stories 
some of the more significant, for mention in the Recent 
Books Worth Noting articles printed from time to time 
in this column; or for separate review, as now. 

Notwithstanding his long residence in the eastern part 
of the United States and in England and Scotland, Mr. 
Bret Harte has wisely seen that it is his best plan to 
continue to write about the characters and scenes of the 
far west in America, in its formative period. His whilom 
essays in fiction, or drama, or verse, based upon Revolu- 
tionary times, or Atlantic sea-coast experiences at 
Newport and elsewhere, have been unimportant and 
superfluous in comparison with his early and character- 
istic successes. The author of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp and How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar has 
not “worked out” his original vein; for such later stories 
as An Apostle of the Tules and A Ship of ’49 are hardly 
inferior to their more famous predecessors, and in them- 
selves would have given their author renown, had they 
been first written. That Mr. Harte writes too much is 
readily to be admitted; but how many novelists have 
avoided this fault, from Scott and Cooper to Stevenson 
and Howells? Mr. Harte’s latest book, A Waif of the 
Plains, sufficiently explains its nature by its very title, 
which, as usual, is an apt one. A lost brother and sister, 
their discovery, and their subsequent fortunes at the 
hands of pioneers and Indians, form the elements of a 
plot that is old enough, but becomes somewhat unhack- 
neyed in the author’s treatment. A sequel is to follow, 
as the tale stops when the “waif” is only eighteen. 
Harte, like Fennimore Cooper, is pretty sure to keep on 
the right side of the line that divides the legitimately 
adventurous story from “dime-novel” trash; and, un- 
like Cooper, he is possessed of a facile power of humorous 
expression, which often lends contrast to his equal power 
in pathos. That we shall have another story-teller of 
American pioneer life—at least in its more exciting and 
semi-military phases—is improbable; so Harte, though 
not unreservedly to be called superior to our other local- 

ists in fiction,—such as Mrs. Cooke, Miss Jewett, Deming, 
Miss Woolson, Eggleston, Cable, ‘Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock,”’—will probably remain in undisputed possession 
of the field he has, for two decades, made his own. 

Mr. Howells’s new story, The Shadow of a Dream, is 
interesting not only as a piece of good writing, but also 





*A Waif of the Plains. By Bret Harte. 644x4% inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 231. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The Shadow ofa Dream. By William Dean Howells. 7 x5inches, 
paper, pp. ii, 228. New York: Harperand Brothers. Price, 0 cents. 

The Merry Chanter. BY Frank R. Stockton. 745% inches, paper, 
illustrated, pp. ii, 192. New York: The Century Company. 

Maria: A South American Romance. By Jorge Isaacs. Trans- 
lated by Rolio Ogden; introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. 64% 
inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 302. New York; Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. By Anatole France. Translated 
by Lafcadio Hearn. 9x6 inches, paper, pp. ix, 281. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

Ekkehard : A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph Victor von 
Scheffel. Translated from the German. 2 vols., 64x44 inches, 
cloth, pp. xi, 305 ; ili, 3883. New York: W. 8. Gottsberger So. 

Bella’s Blue-Book : The ae ofan Ugly Woman. By Marie Calm. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 744x5% inches, 
balf roan, illustrated, pp. 301. New York: Worthington Company. 
Price, $1.25. 





him to surrender them all as a preliminary to gaining some- 


Lucie’s Mistake. By W. Heimburg. 734x5%% inches, half roan, 
illustrated, New York: Worthington Company. Price, $1.2). 


as an evidence that the strictly realistic, or Henry- 
svames, manner of his later years does not retain full 
control of hismind. This novelette is really a romance, 
of a delicate but deliberate and strong method, proceed- 
ing artistically from beginning toend. The chief fault 
in its chapters is their dreary and practically fatalistic 
tone, which is utterly at variance with Christian, or even 
decently philosophic, views of life. It is strange—but 
not unusual—to see writers like the authors of Elsie 
Venner, or The Wind of Destiny, or The Shadow of a 
Dream, who are assuredly no followers of Jonathan 
Edwards, producing novels in which necessitarianism is 
pushed to the point of blind and irrevocable destiny, ° 
overwhelming indifferently the just and the unjust. The 
great author of The Freedom of the Will never went so 
far, in his scheme, as some of his successors in American 
literature who would doubtless class themselves as reli« 
gious liberals, 

The Merry Chanter, Mr. Frank Stockton’s latest book, 
is a good piece of that peculiar humor associated so 
pleasantly with the writer’s name. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, translations of foreign 
novels were in great vogue in America; but their popu- 
larity feli into such “innocuous desuetude” that some 
excellent versions of foreign tales went a-begging, and 
publishers actually posted notices in their offices, inform- 
ing expectant sellers of manuscripts that no translations 
were wanted. But now the former fashion has returned, 
and Russian, Polish, German, French, Spanish, Duteh, 
and other story-tellers, throng the book-market, in Engs 
lish versions of varying degrees of mer#t; so that those 
who have wearied of Tolstoi may chatter about Maupas- 
sant, Valdés, Maartens, Sienkiewicz, or Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the very latest fad. Perhaps the most unfamiliar 
writer of all, and the newest field, are brought to notice 
in Rollo Ogden’s translation of Jorge Isaac’s Maria: A 
South American Romance. The writer uses the Spanish 
tongue, and his scene is New Granadan. The romance, 
in its gentle moods and idyllic, almost sentimental, tone, 
forms an agreeable contrast to the painstakingly unsym- 
pathetic and thinly pessimistic stories of Maupassant 
which filled the first volume of the series to which this 
book, and the recently reviewed Pastels in Prose, belong, 
Readers will be wise if they turn to the recognized Eng- 
lish, American, and Continental masters of fiction, in- 
stead of trying to keep up with the interminable proces- 
sion of stories of the day; but books like this are at least 
better, because more characteristic, than the average 
product of the mill supplying minor novels in our own 
vernacular. 

It is an error to suppose that all contemporary French 
fiction is immoral, or pessimistic, or both. Anatole 
France’s novelette entitled The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard, despite its seemingly sensational name, is a pure 
and pleasant new representative of the better sentimen+ 
talism which marks some of the classics of French litera- 
ture. The‘ crime” is against strict legality, rather than 
morals; and*the committer is a gentle old scholar, whose 
simple life, with its greater or lesser trials, and its humors, 
foibles, or beneficences, forms the basis of the story. The 
translator is Lafcadio Hearn, 

Mr. Gottsberger of New York has put upon the Ameri- 
can market a two-volume translation of Joseph Victor 
von Scheffel’s Ekkehard: A Tale of the Tenth Century. 
It is a story of feudalism and monasticism, and is com- 
pounded of historical scholarship, romance, sensational- 
ism, and dulness, in the proportions needed to produce 
a work of its class, It seems of monumental merit, how- 
ever, in comparison with Bella’s Blue-Book: The Story 
of an Ugly Woman, translated from Marie Calm by 

Mrs. J. W. Davis,—which represents mild, saccharine, 
and superfluous Teutonic sentimentality. A much bet- 
ter example of the German novel of the affections is 
Lucie’s Mistake, by “ W. Heimburg,” which is better 
than its flat title would lead the reader.to suppose, 





The aim of the Rev. R. M. Moorsom’s Historical Com- 
panion to Hymns Ancient and Modern is excellent; the 
accomplishment is faulty. The compiler, himself the 
translator of three hymns contained in the very popular 
collection which he now annotates, is interested in thé 
subject of hymnology ; is almost indiscriminately enlo- 
gistic of the merits of the Latin and Greek religious 
verse written in the earlier Christian centuries; and is 
earnestly desirous to call the attention of English Epis- 
copalians to the Continental sources of the words in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. That book largely. con- 
sists, as all its users know, of translations or paraphrases 
of Greek and Latin poems, with some few representations 
of German, French, Italian, Danish, and Welsh originals, 
‘and hymns based on fifteen psalms, Accordingly Mr, 
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Moorsom prints. in a handsome little book. parts of the 
Vulgate version of the Psalms, the Greek aud Latin of 
the medieval Christian hymus written in those tongues, 
and the texts of the religious poems in modern European 
languages. These are accompanied by plentiful indexes, 
tables, and expository matter; while the English authors 
of original hymns are represented by some little bio- 
graphical comment, and by the first lines of their pro- 
ductions. But the book inspire’ no scholarly confidence ; 
the original sources are often presented in an incomplete 
form; omissions are not always specified; conjectures 
are printed as unquestionable facts; misprints occur, 
even in such well-known names as that of the Rev. H. F. 
Lyte; the bibliography is very imperfect; and the whole 
execution seems almost childish in comparison with the 
scholarly work, in the same field, of such competent and 
dispassionate students as F. A. Marc’, Philip Schaff, and 
the late S. W. Duffield. Worst of all is the editor’s lack 
of that true catholicity which all editors of hymns should 
show. Spiritual edification and literary merit are bounded 
by no sectarian lines. Of this fact, which is proved by 
the whole history of the Christian centuries, and ought 
to be known to a school-boy, Mr. Moorsom has apparently 
not a glimmer of perception, but everywhere intrudes the 
views of one party in one church. (6X4 inches, cloth, 
pp. xxiv, 388. London: Parker and Company.) 


Another volume has appeared in the series of com- 
mentaries projected by the Baptist Publication Society ; 
namely, one on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Professor 
A. ©. Kendrick? The author's name is well known to 
readers of The Sunday School Times, and is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the work. Dr. Kendrick 
edited the same Epistle in the Lange series, and long 
years of special study have fitted him for the labor con- 
nected with the preparation of the later volume. It is 
a hopeful sign that “popular” commentaries are made 
by men who have been engaged on larger works. Yet 
this commentary will be helpful to many students of the 
Greek Testament, since it discusses the original text 
quite fully. In the Introduction, Dr. Kendrick properly 
emphasizes the importance of the Epistle; accepting, 
however, Apollos as the author, and inclining toward 
the Roman destination. His analysis of the contents 
agrees with that usually held. The Authorized and 
Revised Versions are given in parallel columns, and to 
complete the affluence of translation Dr. Kendrick 
appends his own version. This is more modern in 
vocabulary, and fuller in paraphrase, than the others. 
The great excellence of the commentary is its clear state- 
ment of difficult exegetical points. The scholarship is 
always manifest, but the author knows how to make 
plain the exact meaning, as he conceives it. Of course 
there are passages where great scholars differ from Dr. 
Kendrick, but no one of them has produced a better 
exposition for all classes of intelligent readers than is 
found in this volume. Indeed, for ministers and theo- 
logical students it is in many respects a more useful work 
tnan the larger ones held in highest repute. (96 inches, 
cloth, pp. 207. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. Price, $1.75.) 


Mr. George Pellew’s life of John Jay, in the American 
Statesmen series, compares favorably with its predeces- 
sors, in competence of investigation, calmness of tone, 
and smoothness of style. It appears simultaneously with 
the first volume of a four-volume set of Jay’s works, to 

, be edited by Professor Henry P. Johnston for the Put- 
names’ library of early American political writings. Jay 
may not have been a great man, but he was a good and 
useful one, of a conservative temper and an unswerving 
integrity which were distinctly and constantly advan- 
tageous in the formative days of the nation. All this 
Mr, Pellew makes plain. One remark of the author’s, 
however, nearly discredits the authority of the entire 
book. How anybody who has studied the political his- 
tory of the country from Washington’s second term to 
the days of Jackson and Van Buren, can intimate that 
average political morality was higher than at present, is 
hard to understand, The billingsgate and rancor and 
duplicity of the political “workers” of the times of the 
administrations of Cleveland and Harrison are less 
alarming than the corresponding elements of strife 
under Washington (in his second term), the elder 
Adams, and Jefferson. Much is still to be done, and 
much to be deplored; the “ makers of the nation” were 
giants, and their work was marvelous; but they were 
surrounded by a troop of camp-followers and shouters 
that would have overthrown men less strong. Those 
who “despair of the republic,” in our day, cannot be 
over-familiar with the men or the newspapers of 1801- 


1825. \7}X5} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 874. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


In St. George Mivart’s book on The Cat the scientific 
public was givén, some years since, a thorough and 
methodical discussion of a typical vertebrate animal, 
over against which, as a representative of invertebrates, 
was subsequently set Mr. Huxiley’s Crayfish. In a more 
popular book on Our Cats, by Harrison Weir, the Eng- 
lish artist, is presented a familiar and anecdotical ac- 
count of the most domestic and harmless of the tiger 
group, ps an abundance of excellent pictures, and 
plenty of interesting anecdotes of intelligence, fidelity, 
and delicacy on the part of our feline friends. Men of 
letters, according to Mr. Hamerton, like cats because of 
their innate refinement of deportment; and the general 
public favors them as foes of household rodents and as 
amiable companions. That crucial question, Do cats 
really love their human admirers? Mr. Weir can hardly 
be said to settle in his pleasantly readable pages. (73 5} 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 248. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


The new edition of the collected Poems of John Hay, 
though it includes several additional pieces displaying 
poetic thought and touch, shows that his reputation still 
rests upon the “Pike County Ballads”. of 1871, which 
are reissued, without change, in these pages. Mr. Hay’s 
later work would not in itself have made a new renown, 
nor does it distract attention from the evident originality 
and just celebrity of the two most famous of the author’s 
dialect poems. Jim Bludso and Little Breeches, what- 
ever the ethic or artistic questions they aroused, remain 
significant facts in our minor poetry of the period since 
the war. (7354 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 272. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 

Missouri, state, at Sedalia.............sssseee cesses ceseeeses August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown ...........ccs000 seseseeee August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville.............0.ssseeeserseseeee October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
New Hampshire, state, at Pittsfield...............+ November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ssssssseee sosseeee December 2-4 





THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 


FRoM THE STANDPOINT OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


How the Word of God will glow in the hands of 
teachers in whom the Spirit of God is! How hearts 
will burn as they hear the Scriptures interpreted by 
those teachers! These days at Northfield seem almost 
to be filled with transfiguration joys as we “hear him” 
speaking to us through the mouth of the Book. 

Why is teaching here so full of life and spirit, while 
in some other places and at some other times it is sq 
dull and dead? ‘The wit was in the audience,” once 
said a speaker, when congratulated upon a very eloquent 
passage in his address. Doubtless some audiences are 
more inspiring and helpful than others. None could be 
more so than a Northfield audience, composed as it is of 
Christians of the highest type, desiring still greater bless- 
ing and furnishing for Christian work. The weight of 
the audience is felt by every speaker. Several of them 
have prefaced their addresses by referring “to the great 
responsibility of occupying a half-hour or a three-quar- 
ters of an hour of a Northfield audience.” Thoughtful, 
earnest men and women, mostly in middle life, are here, 
—those who have grown old enough to know that they 
need help themselves in order to be helpful to others. 
They come here to gather about the feast which Mr: 
Moody has prepared for them. The confidence which 
all feel in his wisdom in making up the feast is shown 
by the throngs which gather at every session, not know- 
ing whom they are to hear; for announcements are 
rarely made. The only guarantee that something worthy 
is to be heard, is the presence of certain wise men from 
London, from Boston, from New York, etc. This year, 
such men as Dr. Barron and Dr. Rainsford of London, 
Dr. Gordon, Dr. Pierson, and Dr. Pentecost of our own 
country, with Bishop Thoburn of India, and other mis- 
sionaries of distinction. The presence of Messrs, Sankey, 
Stebbins, and Towner, is sufficient guarantee that the 
music will be good. Could greater honor be done, or in 
a more noble. fashion, to one’s birthplace, than Mr. 
Moody is thus bringing to this beautiful spot where he 








stretching hills, canopied by the clearest of skies? He 
does honor to his aged mother, still living, by naming 
one of the largest, most beautiful, cottages for her,—the 
“* Betsy Moody Cottage.” 

The speakers seem to be teachers rather than preach- 
ers, lacking oratorical conventionality. Query: Is not 
the surrender of one’s individuality a confession of weak- 
ness? If it is, teachers should at all times strive to be 
themselves; only thus can they be honest. God wants 
the best in every one, not the best copy of somebody else. 

- Each teacher at Northfield comes with a message. If 
Dr. Barron is announced, we know we shall hear some- 
thing that will stir our very souls about his people 
“ Isriel,”—not by his own words alone, but by the Scrip- 
tures which he shall open concerning them. He wants 
that Gentiles shall not miss the blessing which shall 
surely come to them by an understanding of God’s pur- 
poses concerning the Jews. He puts to shame our lack 
of faith that God will keep his promise to put life into 
the “dry bones” as described by Ezekiel. Because he 
believes in his message himself, and because he has it on 
his heart, he stirs and convinces others; and the whole 
congregation is thrilled with interest about a matter upon 
which before they were for the most part indifferent, if 
not prejudiced. Query: Is it not the duty, the privilege, 
of the Sunday-school teacher to thus make God’s message 
his own each time he comes before his class? 

The teachers who stand upon the Northfield plat- 
form are close students of the Word of God. When 
Dr. Pentecost or Dr. Pierson or Dr. Gordon is teach- 
ing, one is sure to see the truth flame out into fuller 
light. By the touchstone of a word from the “ original,” 
hidden meanings are discovered, whose subtle beauty 
uplifts the soul; or the height and depth and breadth of 
truth is shown by a common-sense way of looking at the 
text. Such men do not study God’s Word without the 
aid of that Spirit which leads into all truth. An exam- 
ple of this kind of exposition from Dr. Pentecost is the 
following. In commenting upon the transfiguration, he 
said when God wished to attest Christ, he used a three- 
fold quotation from the three divisions of the Jewish 
Scriptures,—the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms,— 
to attest’as well their divine authority, which he knew 
would be assailed in the future: “This is my beloved 
Son” (Psa. 2); “in whom I am well pleased” (Isa. 42); 
“hear ye him” (Deut. 18). Several passages were quoted, 
connecting the cloud out of which the Voice spoke with 


the old question about his body was raised. It was thrill- 
ingly answered by a graphic description of the contention 
for it between Satan and Michael, the angel of the resur- 
rection, in Jude 9. Query: Should not Sunday-school 
teachers seek after that measure of truth which is to be 
had by mining? 

Methods of visible illustration have not been lacking 
by use of the stereopticon, drawings and objects from 
nature. In some instances, they have been examples 
of how not to do it; but they have not destroyed the 
force of a method by which God himself led his people 
to understand their relation to him, and their duty 
toward him by means of sacrifices and the wonderful 
imagery of the tabernacle. 

It is the evident purpose of these Northfield teachers 
that the truth presented shall not only bless those who 
hear it, but that it shall incite them to bless others. No 
one seems to know better how to stir people out of the 
nests they have made for themselves than Dr. Munhall, 
which he does by such pungent sentences as “God wants 
living sacrifices now, not dead ones, as in the beginning, 
on Jewish altars;” “People should consecrate them- 
selves to God, not to the service of God.” “It is the one- 
talent Christians who are not employing their gifts, 
because of their pride. They will do nothing at all 
because they think they cannot do as well as others.” 
“May every one-talent Christian burn the napkin. 
The one talent would be a dozen now, by the natural 
law of increase, by this time, if you had used it.” Query: 
Do all Sunday-school teachers try to work their lessons 
into the lives of their scholars? 

There has been a very practical showing of how to 
apply saving truth after one has received it himself by 
the presentation of the cause of the Indian, when spon- 
taneous gifts amounting to upwards of $3,000 were 
made; by a wonderful testimony of how the yilest 
drunkards can be reached, giten by Mr. 8S. H. Hadley, 
superintendent of the Jerry McAulay Water Street Mis- 
sion. No subject has occupied more time in the confer- 
ence than missions, It was shown by Mr.S. F. Wilkins, 
of Newton Center, Massachusetts, how funds for missions 
could be increased from about eight millions (approxi- 
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parts of the world) to about netpaine: 
millions,—from eight millions to forty- 
nine millions!—simply by a gift of one 
cent a day from all Christians. It was 
urged that these cent-a-day bands should 
be organized everywhere. Query: Why 
cannot Sunday-school teachers give prac- 
tical plans to their scholars for carrying 
out the Christian principles which they 
seek to inculcate, and so make their schol- 
ars not only hearers, but doers, of the 
Word as well? 

These Northfield teachers all appear 
before their audiences with their Bibles in 
their hands,—well-worn Bibles, with the 
g(u)ilt all worn off them. Query: How 
does your Bible look, teacher? 

They talk out of the Word of God, turn- 
ing often. to passages which give addi- 
tional light on what they are setting forth. 
This they do without hesitation, not hav- 
ing to consult any book or paper to give 
them the passages they desire. They be- 
hold their audiences face to face, they do 
not look through a glass (a quarterly or 
lesson help) darkly. Query: Is not this 
freedom desirable for the Sunday-school 
teacher? 

But to return to the place where this 
conference is held. We should certainly 
do Mr. Moody injustice if we should con- 
clude that he had established this “ school 
of the prophets” for the purpose of honor- 
ing his birthplace, or honoring anybody 
save his God,—honoring him by gathering 
together those who will go again to scatter 
the seed broadcast. His benevolent pur- 
poses are not confined to this ten days’ 
conference each year, but there is also the 
conference of college students preceding 
this one, in which a large company of sev- 
eral hundred young men are Jed to delight 
in the Book of God. Indeed, the good 
work goes on all through the year,-as 
Mr. Moody has established a seminary for 
the Christian education of young men, 
and another for young ladies, largely 
charitable in character, It is his purpose 
to increase the facilities still farther, this 
fall, by inaugurating a three months’ 
course for ladies in cooking, dressmaking, 
and Biblestudy. This course will be open 
to all who will pay $100 for board and 
tuition. 

There could not be found a spot more 
healthful anywhere for soul and body than 
this beautiful Northfield; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Moody’s heart will be glad- 
dened by a goodly rally of those who desire 
to learn how to live well, how to dress well, 
and how to study the Bible well. 

Northfield, Mass. 





THE INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF DEA- 
CONESSES. 


BY ELIZABETH E, HOLDING. 


“ There is nothing new under the sun,” 
saith the Preacher, and this is true; but 
an inter-denominational convention of 
deaconesses is certainly a new departure 
in America. Such a convention was held 
at Chautanqua, July 30, 1890. 

“* Deaconesses!” people exclaim, with a 
shrug of their shoulders, and all kinds of 
unpleasant implications in their looks, 
And there are, in remarks aside, sugges- 
tions of “nuns” and “Romanism.” But 
this is very unjust; for, though they wear 
a costume, they take no vows, and may or 
may not live in communities. 

The different denominations represented 
by the speakers on the program were the 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
German Lutheran. 

Bishop Thoburn, Methodist bishop of 
India, presided, and opened the conven- 
tion with a short devotional exercise. Miss 
Jane M. Bancroft, Ph.D., of Washington 


address on “Deaconesses of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

The work of the deaconess is much 
more widespread than one would suppose. 
I quote from Miss Bancroft: “There are 
deaconesses busy at their holy work, even 
north of the Arctic, in Africa, China, and 
the isles of the sea, and in every country 
on the continent of Europe in some ca- 
pacity or other. I might now say to you, 
that, in some representative form or 
other, there are deaconesses in nearly 
every branch of the Protestant Church 
in America.” 

The speaker also told us that there are 
at present deaconegses in the United 
States in the Episcopal, German Lutheran, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
churches. 

Miss Bancroft was followed by Lucy 
Rider Meyer of Chicago, the founder of 
deaconess work in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and who, as Miss Rider, 
was formerly known to the readers of Tite 
Sunday School Times as an active Sunday- 
school worker. Mrs. Meyer’s subject was 
“ Deaconesses and the Need.” Every word 
of her magnificent address ought to be 
reported. 

In speaking of the work done by the 
early church, and comparing it with that 
done to-day, she said: “ Galilee’s five 
hundred were poor, illjterate, without 
organization or social prestige; but how 
marvelous the work they accomplished in 
the ordinary lifetime of a man! America’s 
ten millions of Christians are powerful, 
wealthy, intellectual, cultured, spiritual. 
They hold the keys to the social world, 
and yet—we will not say what we are 
doing, for we are doing much, But rather, 
what might we not do, in the next fifty 
years, if, like the first company of Chris- 
tians, we were filled with the intense, 
absorbing desire that all the souls on earth 
should know Jesus Christ before they die. 

“Nothing is clearer than that Jesus 
Christ made everything secondary to this: 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
We live, to-day, as if he had said, ‘Seek 
ye first all these things, only so you do 
not entirely forget to bring in the kingdom 
of God, as it may be convenient,’ ‘She 
lives for her art,’ ‘He is absorbed in his 
business,’ is said of Christian people, and 
the words are accepted without a thought 
of dissent. Whatthen? Would you have 
everybody interested in the evangelistic 
work? Jesus would. A work for which 
God the Father spared not his own Son 
may well claim the intensest energies of 
every one of us, until it is done. But what 
about my art, my literary pursuits, my 
society? May I not live forthem? No! 
In a world full of souls with eternal life 
or death just before them,—souls, every 
one of whom has cost the heart’s blood of 
a God to redeem,—no one has a right to 
live for art, or for literature, or for science, 
or society, or wealth, All these things 
God intends as means, and means alone,— 
not an end, not to live for. We may use 
them just so long as they further our busi- 
ness; 8o long as they discipline our mind, 
make us larger, better; or whenever they 
can be used directly in furthering God’s 
work,—in short, so long as they are means. 
Art must not be sought for art’s sake, but 
for Jesus’ sake; and so with all other pur- 
suits. To live to make money for God— 
how grand! To amass money that one 
may simply have it—the foolish one! 
‘This night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.’ It is to lie down, after all, in an 
empty coffin.” 

In speaking of the work as engaging 
especially the attention of women, Mrs. 
Meyer said: “It is a well-known fact 
that the majority of our church-members 
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that in the Eastern States there is a large 
preponderance of unmarried women—in 
Massachusetts 77,000 by the census of 1880; | aie 
in New York 72,000. Who shall say that 
this strange inequality, these hundreds of 
thousands of childless women, may not be 
God’s motherhood for humanity’s orphans? 
—God’s Marys, who are again to go with 
the glad tidings of a living Saviour to the 
multitudes in all lands who are sitting in 
the darkness and shadow of death. The 
deaconess movement is an organization by 
which these thousands of women may be 
brought into direct work for God, quickly, 
cheaply, and with marvelous efficiency. It 
is a voluntary association of women, rally- 
ing for an aggressive, hand-to-hand con- 
flict with evil. Women enter when they 
will; they leave freely when they will. 
Recognizing the greater efficiency of 
skilled labor, we have a year or more of 
careful training as we enter the work, 
after which we devote our entire time, so 
long as we remain in the Order, to what- 
ever kind of religious work we may be 
assigned.” 

The afternoon session was opened with 
an address by Dr. A. Spaeth, pastor of St. 
John’s German Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, on “ Deaconesses and the Sick.” 
He is very familiar with that work, as it is 
the nurse-deaconess work which the Mary 
J. Drexel Deaconess Home, in Philadel- 
phia, is especially engaged in. 

Miss Isabella Thoburn, now of Cin- 
cinnati, and her brother, Bishop Thoburn, 
of India, both gave interesting and profit- 
able addresses. 

Bishop Thoburn represented six dea- 
coness homes of India, which have been 
established during the last two poate 
through his efforts. 

I give a portion from Bishop Thoburn’s 
address, which answers the’ question so 
often asked: “““What do you mean. by 
deaconesses?’ I shall not have time to 
define that term according to the New 
Testament teachings. We have a valu- 
able precedent in the case of the dea- 
coness spoken of in that book. God gives 
a large liberty to his people everywhere 
and in all ages. That which was best 
eighteen hundred years ago, may not be 
the best now. We have a much wider 


deaconess is a Christian woman who is 
proyidentially disentangled from all other 
agencies, and can give all her time and 
talent to the Christian Church, She offers 
herself to the church without any reser- 
vation. If she can be given food and 
clothing and work, she will give all her 
energies in return, She does not stipulate 
in what direction she shall work.” 

There is no doubt that the eyes of the 
entire Christian world are upon this new 
departure, and in the near future they 
will see marvelous things; for the Lord 
is surely in it. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


MY LEGACY. 
[By Helen Kunt Jackson.] 


They told me I was heir; I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 
And wondered as I ran how it was placed,— 
aia Ishould find a measure 
ld, or if the titles of fair lands 
vod houses would be laid within my hands, 





I journeyed many roads, I knocked at gates; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said, “ A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie? 


Some asked me in, naught lay beyond their 


door; 
Some smiled, and would not ta 
But said that men were just behi of Vhs bore 
More gold than I could carry ; 
And so the morn, the noon, the day, were spent, 
While empty- -handed up and down-I went, 


At last one cried, whose face I could hot see, 
As through the mists he hasted : 
‘Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee 
Till this whole day is wasted ? 
Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With = —— Christ, who waits the goods to 
share 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places, vainly ; 
I heard men name his name in many ways, 
I saw his temples plainly ; 
But they who namea him most gave me nosign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine, 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken. 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 


My share! Nodeed of house or spreading landa, 
As I had dreamed ; no measure 

Heaped up with gold; my elder brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure, 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed: 

My brother had not where to lay his head. 


Myshare! Theright like him toknow all pain 
hich hearts are made for knowing ; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain; 

To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears ; the right with him to keep 

A watca by day and night with all who weep, 


My share! To-day men call it grief and death ; 
{ see the joy and life to-morrow. 

I thank our Father with my every breath, 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 

And — my tears I call to each, “ Joint 


he 
With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy 
share.” 





FISHING A STREAM. 


[Dr. William C. Prime, in The Journal of Commerce.} 
FRANCONIA, N. H., July, 1890. 

Are we never to stop fishing this stream? 
Why do youask? Are you tired of it? 
You will never stop fishing this stream, or 
some other stream or river or lake or sea, 
so long as you live,—and you will never 
stop living. 

Forever around you and by you flows, 
and will flow, the flood of realities, ma- 
terial and immaterial ,»—that unceasing 
stream, to be in which men call living. 
And you are always seeking to fish some- 
thing out of it, now something for your 
physical wants, now sumething for we 
intellectual wants, You cannot rest, 
go on, all men go on, fishing, fishing, 
some with more labor and anxiety and 
wear and tear of body and mind than 
others, but to all alike life is a continual 
watch of the flow and a continual seeking, 
to which there is no end, not even at 
death. That is the end of the physical 
desires, not of the mental. To want, and 
to seek gratification of the want, is the 
constant process of life, and rest in the 
sense of absolute cessation from desires 
and searching would be annihilation. 

Now, here is a fact which demands your 
attention. You anfl a great many other 
people are in the habit of drawing a dis- 
tinction between what you call philosophy 
and religion. You don’t want “sermoniz- 
ing,” you don’t wish to hear any talk 
about religion, but you are quite content 
to hear philosophical discussion. Your 
distinction between philosophy and re- 
ligion is absurd, unphilosophical. All 
philosophy is religion. But what you are 
afraid of, what you shrink from, what the 
modern scientists with rare exception 
shrink from, is the genes roe = result of 
their investigations and ratiocinations. 
Their fundamental ‘principle being that 
every effect has a cause, they waste their 
brain powers in seeking to disprove the 





principle and find a power which is self- 
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existent, withoutacause, You will listen 
with open ears aud mind while they trace 
phenomena to proximate cause; you 
will listen with delight to their descrip- 
tions of the transformation of force into 
heat, of the controlling power of gravita- 
tion; but if one wise philosopher goes 
farther, and tells you that the cause of all 
force is a God, you say: “Stop; that is 
religion; now you are preaching; I don’t 
want to hearasermon.” With all respect, 
I venture toask you toask yourself whether 
you are not the identical fool of whom an 
ancient Hebrew poet wrote. 

Coming on from Florida, two or three 
years ago, we crossed the long bridge over 
the Potomac in a fierce gale of wind which 
rolled the yellow water over the island and 
dashed abundance of dirty spray on the 
car windows. Two ladies sat in the seat 
behind me. One of them was nervous 
and frightened. She expressed her fears 
to her friend, who at length said: “ Don’t 
be so anxious; we are always in the hands 
of God.” “Oh, hush!” said: the other; 
“don’t talk of such things in a time like 
this!” She was no more absurd than 
those who entertain the common idea that 
“religion” is a subject never to be intro- 
duced in conversation, and that the super- 
natural is not to be considered by searchers 
aftertruth. The shrinking of persons from 
what they regard as “ religious” conversa- 
tion is very ridiculous when you consider 
the fact that all events, all the common 
incidents of life, are parts of your religious 
education. Every ove regards death, the 
end of all these events, as eminently a 
religious subject. This is as if the stoker 
should be educated to give all his atten- 
tion to the keeping up and management 
of his fire, but sedulously avoid thinking 
of the possibility of its going out. 

All education must, if worth anything, 
be religious education. This is why our 
modern school systems, which pretend to 
educate the young, are bringing up a 
race of half-educated boys and girls and 
young men and women. Ask any one of 
them what causes the fall of a stone, and 
he or she will promptly answer, “The 
attraction of gravitation.” Ask them 
what causes the attraction of gravitation, 
and they will gaze at. you with open 
mouths, silent. 

It is impossible for your child to be 
taught correctly any subject of common- 
school education unless the basis of the 
teaching be what you call “religion.” 
Two and two make four. Why? Things 
which are equal to the same are equal to 
one another. Why? A line is the shortest 
distance between two points. Why? The 
teacher who blunders into telling a child 
that the answer to these questions is “in 
the nature of things,” or “ because it is 
so,” is an idiot. The answer is philo- 
sophical, common sense; namely, “God 
made them so.” Who is God? The sel f- 
existent cause of all causes, all effects, the 
final object of all scientific research. That 
answer is scientific. You need not be 
afraid of it because it sounds “ religious.” 

But you say there are many religions. 
We will not discuss their several charac- 
ters, except to say this, that one and all 
of them recognize the supernatural as 
governing and directing the physical and 
natural. But, since you insist that I am 
sermonizing, and not philosophizing, I 
will give you a little more of it. We 
started to talk about weariness-and rest. 
In all the history of the religions of man- 
kind, in all the literature of Greek, Egyp- 


omni t over all persons and things, 
who the closest interest in each and 
every man,'woman, and child, to whom 
individual applications for help could be 
made with confidence that the application 
would be heard and considered, and, more 
than all, the idea that this interest was 
one of affection; of love like that of. a 
father. All this forming a system of the- 
ology was, if an invention of men, the 
grandest invention éver formed by the 
intellectual ability of humanity. It is no 
wonder that the history of Christian art 
begins with representations of the 
Good Shepherd on the tombs of Chris- 
tians. It is no marvel that the motive- 
power of that art for almost two thousand 
years has been the immediate relation of 
God to man, in thousands of manifesta- 
tions of ware, guardianship, love. Com- 
pare this religion, based on personal, indi- 
vidual relationship between the lawgiver 
and the subject, the God and the man, 
with every other system of religion you 
ever read or heard of. If this system of 
theology be an imagination, he who im- 

ined it was greater than any philosopher 
of the ages, was himself an intellectual 
being of higher order than any god of the 
Gentiles, 


FITNESS THE BEST ORDER. 


[Professor Tyndall, in Tt Forum for July.] 





One of my experiences at Marburg 
may be worth necting. Fo. a good while 
I devoted myself wholly to the acquisition 
of knowledge; heard lectures and worked 
in the laboratory abroad, and studied hard 
at home. When a ee at school I had 
read an article, probably by Addison, on 
the importance of order in the distribution 
of our time, and for the first year or so my 
time was ordered very stringently, speci- 
fied hours being devoted to special subjects 
of study. But in process of time I began 
the attempt of adding to knowledge as well 
as acquiring it. My first little physical 
investigation was on a subject of extreme 
simplicity, but by no means devoid of 
scientific interest—phenomena of a water- 
jet. Among other things I noticed that 
the musical sound of cascades and rippling 
streams, as well as the sonorous voice of 
the ocean, was mainly if not wholly due to 
the breaking of air bladders entangled in 
the water. "Phere is no rippling sound of 
water unaccompanied by bubbles of air. 
This inquiry was followed by others of a 
more complicated and difficult kind. 

Well, over and over again, after work of 
this description had begun, t found myself 
infringing my program of study. Dis 
content and self-reproach were the first re- 
sult. But it was soon evident that a rigid 
ordering of time would now be out of place. 
You could not call up, at will, the spirit 
of research. It was like that other spirit 
which cometh when it listeth; and greater 
wisdom was shown in following out, at the 


time, a profitable line of thought, than in 
adhering to a fixed lesson plan. By de- 
grees all discontent vanished, and I became 


acclimatized to my new intellectual con- 
ditions. 
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tian, Oriental, faiths, in all the imagina- 
tions of the innumerable modern inventors 
of liberal religions, there is no such win- 
ning, such powerful, such musical, doc- 
trine and promise as that utterance of the 
Christ of the Bible, “‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor, and I will give you rest.” 
The Christian religion, viewed from 
whatever standpoint of intelligent obser- 
vation, has the one distinctive character- 
istic of being founded on direct personal 
and individual relations between God and 
man. Ifthe whole fabric of that religion 
is a pure imagination of the Galilee fisher- 
man, it is not only the most glorious im- 
ination which ever came into the minds 
men, but it is also the most wonderful 
invention by men of a power to seize on 
human minds and attract human devo- 
tion. From the beginning of its history 
as a faith, this power is visible as in no 
other history. The idea of one God, 
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catalogue. R ae A.M., President. 








HOUGHTON SEMINARY. ors young ladies 


tages for thorough culture in all that pertains tosound 
perfect bank graceful accomplishments. nitation 
h year. Send for references. A.G, Benedict. 


Mount Holly (WN. J.) Academy for Boys. 


Near Philadelphia. Healthful, neigh homelike. 
ucation with formation of c yo 
College Prep., English and Business Courses. 
per year. HENRY M. WALRADT (Yate), Prin. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


wait HAM, MASS. One of 
England. The 
payment at gain advance will cover ord! tuition 
board 


r fall term, egipaing 4 niguatB. Sen Sen 








ay ,COLLECE 


BUSINESS / or SiSeTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to positions 


Year Send for Circulars pers Report of + A aoa aman 


M Sater BERG COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, 
PA, Cogne Sem. See leone ember. College 
department furnishes a full lassicnl Course of four 
years. Charges including board, $193 for 39 weeks. 
Academic Lm oy ay ° prepares for College. Teach- 
ing, Business, &c. rges, Sectading ‘Soard, $183 
for 39 wees.” Building heated by steam. For cata- 
logueapplyto Rev. T. L. SEIP, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA ktssews. 


CHEstTer, Pa. 2h year opens Se 
A MILITARY ume 
Civil Magineeriog. Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
Prepereucty, Course of one year. 
Circulars of Col. C. E. Hyarrt, President, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Streat, Philadelphia, 

to Oeon'rz, the he vet coun” seat of JAY CooK kz, 
will begin Its fo first year Wednesday, September 
m4. Sieeenens Ot apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 














for catalogue | to the Rev, G 

ALBION AR- Ay 
—— 

is more than a cnaneees DS it is Sep ro 

RF oy and contains a of the 
live educational questions < the ee suc 
every ve scholar needs, Postage,” four 
cents. This is one of the leading Colleges in the 
West in attendance, range, and thoroughness of 
work, and in extent of election of studies. Alive 
on ali historic and scientific questions, Tuition 
Free. Expenses Fanti, as great as Eastern 
colleges. L. R. Fisk D., Pres., Albion, Mich. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 





Mr, J. D. Wattles, publisher of The See Bie 
Times, in onsner to . - uiry, wrote: “TI ha ~~] 
ow) od treated by Mr. ES 8. john. 
re, I pave in him, and methods used 
™.” 
to BE. 8. JOHNSTON'S 


& Spring Garden Streets, 


se County, 


Miss FRANCES BENNETT, 
Miss Sy via J. EasTMAN. 


‘| THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Courses in general science, ture, chemistry, 
physics, civil and meek + ye engineering, me- 
chanic arts, modern languages, history, and politi- 
eal science. Ladies’ course in literature and sci- 
ence. All taition Free. Board and other ex- 
ses very low. New buildings and equipments, 
Pall term 0j -, & ember 10. For catalogue, ad- 

dress GEO. ERTON. LL.D., President, 
State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


VORTAWESTERN. UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON AND CHICAGO. 


One hundred and ten professors and instructors, 
and over 1,700 students. The University offers, in 
its A i Cottegiate, Theological, rmaceu- 


Mies HA Dintave 











STAMMERING. on... 


pane EJ.E ORPE, Hewtee Cente 





tical, — and Law Departments, and also iu Ora- 
tory and Music, the highest educational advantages 

under —¢ most favorable influences, and at a mod- 
address Prorrssor H. F. 








_ —OFr— 
BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions, | 


Opening day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hundred and forty-one (1,141) separate studenjs 
last year. Early ‘ application n necessary. 


Our students “uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the aecene | success attending the same in pro- 
moting their interests after leaving college. 





No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 
stenographic clerks, or general assistants in the 
counting-house. Business men may ex 
more of graduates this year than before, as the 
standard for graduation } has been raised. 


Peirce College 1 Writing Slips and Real Rusi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A. P. Root, for home 
practice, one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 


oad 





Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Gradu- 
ating Exercises including addiesses by President 
, of Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, 
ete., sent when ceanelek ‘Ada ress, 
Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph.D., 
+ 5% Se and Founder. 








Gesire fashionable 


5 my stationer for 
W RITE? 9) 1 bane sot ney tom, 
Paes 16 per, | Eiice SLY | 


‘lag pever reasonable 
send 3 two-cent stam 
= Frank- 
Express often cheaper. lis Street. — 


DO YOU ise="2 


The Schoo) Times intends to admit otvessineme ts that are trustw Should, however, s an advertisement of in 
Sunday only 1D a os ay- 4 ane ¢) ° o party not good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


‘that they lose 








A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8S. Government 


Report, August 17, 1889. 
NRE 


Bhs | 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 
CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. & 





merican oF 

Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (Fos 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (Fos 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty) $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts: 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) 65cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest S -School Song 
Book) 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendi® 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
-PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.; Cincinnati, 0. 


asic J 
se Wabash Aven Chicago.” | Taptirsear Stow York” 
7H E Goon SF ED 
TRUE TO ITS NAME. 

The wesnes of New Sunday-school nénd 
Books t free for examination toany iS foe 
lar Sunday. school poy Ey ramos és 6 sents 

Tf within © days the “Goop SE 
adopted by his cee he wey Ale s J ra my cons, 
e may return sample co , OF sen 
B cous fori mopy. a3, ce 


rit. Sample eo mts. Sam "ad 
ges free. W. A. OGDE %co. Toledo, 


imowed) Tho iz. Best 


~ Songs 
By Ira D. ——. Bunday-school song got Tames: 
35 == Be r copy ; 40 cts. by mean. 
Bietow @ ha AIN, THE JOHN oe Co. 
New York and Chicago. Cincinnati and New York. 


Our New SuNDAY-scHOOL Music Boor, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy,25 cents, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 


EMS (New). By W. A, @G- 


RO 
N. Sam aoesune 2% cents, TTNEY CO. to free, 
W. W. WH co 0, 0. 


Address, 
s. S. Music. “The b best music for Sunday-school 
* pufposes,—the Pilgrim coven 
(15 numbers). Adapted to all occasions. Pi 
Sengs,—the “ perfect singin: -boo ” Send for iro. 
lars, The © ‘ong 18. 8. & Pub. ’y, Boston & Chicago. 


GEMS AND JEWELS. 


The newest and best S. S. music book for children. 
Sample ath Ohio! for 25 cents. FILLMORE B 
Cincinnati, Ohio; or, Ward & Drummond, New York. 


No ow oe 
P+ iy sO Ss. 
By Ben te KIRKPATRICK, an “om 
ple copy , 35 cents ; per doze 
JOHN HOOD, 1034 Arch Street, Phils ciphia, Pa 


Sefd to the : OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


‘ON, for list and description of syne iy 
SCHOO SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 


CHILD SONCS 
FOR PRIMARY CL Selected by thé 


Boston Primary Union. ites. oe cents ne copy ; $10 
per 100. w ARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are known and used all arou e world. No Press 

Required. Use any good copying ink. aa ged gam $1.0. 

Letter size, ae Sat by mail on receipt rice. 
Alvah mell, 47 S. 4th St., AEF i Pa. 


COMBINATION LOCK MISSIONARY BOX. 


Somnethtng entirely new. L| introduce them, for 
10 cents will mail ie oe ot Manufacturer and 
Rtreet, a.w ai JR., 121 N. Fourth 

Pit Naaet phia. 












































yw A. ctateeone se: 


PATENTS, * since: 


In ordering goods, or in making irqury ‘concerning 
anything advertise t in this paper, you will oblige the 
prublisher,as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Tianes. 














